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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
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Boox tue Tnirp. THe Track or a Storm. 
CHAPTER IV. CALM IN STORM. 

Doctor Mayerte did not return until the 
morning of the fourth day of his absence. So 
much of what had happened in that dreadful 
time as could be kept from the knowledge of 
Lucie was so well concealed from her, that not 
until long afterwards when France and she were 
far apart, did she know that eleven hundred de- 
fenceless prisoners of both sexes and all ages had 
been killed by the populace ; that four days and 
nights had been darkened by this deed of horror ; 
aud that ‘the air around her had been tainted by 
the slain. She only knew that there had been 
an attack upon the prisons, that all political 
prisoners had been in danger, and that some had 
om dragged out by the crowd and murdered. 

To Mr. Lorry, the Doctor communicated under 
an injunction of secrecy on which he had no 
need to dwell, that the crowd had taken him 
through a scene of carnage to the prison of La 
Force. That, in the prison he had found a self- 
appointed Tribunal sitting, before which the 
prisoners were brought singly, and by which 
they were rapidly ordered to be put forth to be 
massacred, or to be released, or (in a few cases) 
to be sent back to their cells. ‘That, presented 
by his conductors to this Tribunal, he had an- 
nounced himself by name and profession as 
having been for eighteen years a secret and an 
unaccused prisoner in the Bastille ; that, one of 
the body so sitting in judgment had risen and 
identified him, and that this man was Defarge. 

That, hereupon he had ascertained, through 
the registers on the table, that his son-in- 
law was among the living prisoners, and had 
pleaded hard to the Tribunal—of whom some 
members were asleep and some awake, some 
dirty with murder and some clean, some sober 
and some not—for his life and liberty. That, in 
the first. frantie greetings lavishéd on himself 
as a notable sufferer under the overthrown 
system, it had been accorded to him to have 
Charles Darnay brought befare the lawless Court, 
and examined. That, he seemed on the point of 
being at once released, when the tide in his 
favour met with some unexplained check (not 





intelligible to the Doctor), which led to a few 
words of secret conference. That, the man sit- 
ting as President had then informed Doctor 
Manette that the prisoner must remain in cus- 
tody, but should, for his sake, be held inviolate 
in safe custody. That, immediately, on a signal, 
the prisoner was removed to the interior of the 
prison again ; but, that he, the Doctor, had then 
so strongly pleaded for permission to remain and 
assure himself that his son-in-law was, through 
no malice or mischance, delivered to the con- 
course whose murderous yells outside the gate 
had often drowned the proceedings, that he had 
obtained the permission, and had remained in 
that Hall of Blood until the danger was over. 

The sights he had seen there, with brief 
snatches of food and sleep by intervals, shall 
remain untold. The mad joy over the prisoners 
who were saved, had astounded him scarcely less 
than the mad ferocity against those who were 
cut to pieces. One prisoner there was, he said, 
who had been discharged into the street free, 
but at whom a mistaken savage had thrust a 
pike as he passed out. Being besought to go to 
him and dress the wound, the Doctor had passed 
out at the same gate, and had found him in the 
arms of a company of Samaritans, who were 
seated on the bodies of their victims. With an 
inconsistency as monstrous as anything in 
this awful nightmare, they had helped the 
healer, and tended the wounded man with the 
gentlest solicitude—had made a litter for him 
and escorted him carefully from the spot—had 
then caught up their weapons and plunged 
anew into a butchery so dreadful, that the 
Doctor had covered his eyes with his hands, and 
swooned away in the midst of it. 

As Mr. Lorry received these confidences, and 
as he watched the face of his friend now sixty- 
two years of age, a misgiving arose within him 
that such dread experiences would revive the old 
danger. But, he Fad never seen his friend in 
his present aspect; he had never at all known 
him in his present character. For the first time 
the Doctor felt, now, that his suffering was 
strength and power. For the first time, he felt 
that in that fa » fire, he had slowly forged the 
iron which could break the prison door of his 
daughter’s husband, and deliver him. “It all 
tended to a good end, my friend; it was not 
mere waste and ruin. As my beloved child 
was helpful in restoring me to myself, I will 
be helpful now in restoring the dearest part 
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of herself to her; by the aid of Heaven I will do 
it!” Thus, Doctor Manette. And when Jarvis 
Lorry saw the kindled eyes, the resolute face, 
the calm strong look and bearing of the man 
whose life always seemed to him to have been 
stopped, like a clock, for so many years, and then 
set going again with an energy which had lain 
dormant during the cessation of its usefulness, 
he believed. 

Greater things than the Doctor had at that 
time to contend with, would have yielded before 
his persevering purpose. While he kept himself 
in his place, as a physician whose business was 
with al} degrees of mankind, bond and free, rich 
and poor, bad and good, he used his personal in- 
fluence so wisely, that he was soon the inspecting 

hysician of three prisons, and among them of 

a Force. He could now assure Lucie that 
her husband was no longer confined alone, but 
was mixed with the general body of prisoners ; 
he saw her husband weekly, and brought sweet 
messages to her, straight from his lips; some- 
times her husband himself sent a letter to her 
(though never by the Doctor’s hand), but she 
was not permitted to write to him; for, among 
the many wild suspicions of plots in the prisons, 
the wildest of all pointed at emigrants who were 
known to have made friends or permanent con- 
nexions abroad. 

This new life of the Doctor’s was an anxious 
life, no doubt ; still, the sagacious Mr. Lorry saw 
that there wasa newsustaining pridein it. Nothing 
unbecoming tinged the pride; it was a natural an 
worthy one; but, he econ it as a curiosity. 
The Doctor knew, that up to that time, his im- 
prisonment had been associated in the minds of 
his daughter and his friend, with his personal 
affliction, deprivation, and weakness. Now that 
this was changed, and he knew himself to 
be invested through that old trial with forces 
to which they both looked for Charles’s ultimate 
safety and deliverance, he became so far exalted 
by the change, that he took the lead and direc- 
tion, and required them as the weak, to trust 
to him as the strong. The preceding relative 
positions of himself and Lucie were reversed, 
yet only as the liveliest gratitude and affection 
could reverse them, for he could have had no 

ride but in rendering some service to her who 

ad rendered so much to him. “All curious to 
see,” thought Mr. Lorry, in his amiably shrewd 
way, “but all natural and right; so, take the 
lead, my dear friend, and keep it; it couldn’t be 
in better hands.” 

But, though the Doctor tried hard, and never 
ceased trying, to get Charles Darnay set at 
liberty, or at least to get him brought to trial, 
the public current of the time set too strong and 
fast forhim. Thenew Era began; the king was 
tried, doomed, and beheaded ; the Republic of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or Death, declared 
for victory or death against the world in arms ; 
the black flag waved night and day from the great 
towers of Notre-Dame; three hundred thousand 
men, summoned to rise against the tyrants of 
the earth, rose from all the varying soils of 
France, as if the dragon’s teeth had been sown 





broadcast, and had yielded fruit equally on hill 
and plain, on rock in gravel and alluvial mud, 
under the bright sky of the South and under 
the clouds of the North, in fell and forest, in 
the vineyards and the olive-grounds and among 
the cropped grass and the stubble of the corn, 
along the fruitful banks of the broad rivers, and 
in the sand of the sea-shore. What. private 
solicitude could rear itself against the dlege of 
the Year One of Liberty—the deluge rising from 
below, not falling from above, and with the 
windows of Heaven shut, not opened ! 

There was no pause, no pity, no peace, no 
interval of relenting rest, no measurement of 
time. ‘Though days and nights circled as regularly 
as when time was young, and the evening and the 
morning were the first day, other count of time 
there was none. Hold of it was lost in the 
raging fever of a nation, as it is in the fever of 
one patient. Now, breaking the unnatural silence 
of a whole city, the executioner showed the 
people the head of the king—and now, it seemed 
almost in the same breath, the head of his fair 
wife which had had eight weary months of im- 
prisoned widowhood and misery, to turn it 

rey. 

. And yet, observing the strange law of con- 
tradiction which obtains in all such cases, the 
time was long, while it flamed by so fast. A 
revolutionary tribunal in the capital, and forty 
or fifty thousand revolutionary committees all 
over the land; a law of the Suspected, which 
struck away all security for liberty or life, and 
delivered over any good and innocent person to 
any bad and guilty one; prisons gorged with 
people who had committed no offence, and could 
obtain no hearing; these things became 
the established order and nature of appointed 
things, and seemed to be ancient usage before 
they were many weeks old. Above all, one 
hideous figure grew as familiar as if it had been 
before the general gaze from the foundations 
of the world—the figure of the sharp female 
called La Guillotine. 

It was the popular theme for jests; it was 
the best cure for headache, it infallibly prevented 
hair from turning grey, it imparted a peculia 
delicacy to the complexion, it was the Nationai 
Razor which shaved close: who kissed La 
Guillotine, looked through the little window and 
sneezed into the sack. It was the sign of the 
regeneration of the human race. It superseded 
the Cross. Models of it were worn on breasts 
from which the Cross was discarded, and it was 
bowed down to and believed in where the Cross 
was denied. 

It sheared off heads so many, that it, and the 
ground it most polluted, were a rotten red. It 
was taken to pieces, like a toy-puzzle fora 
young Devil, and was put together again where 
the occasion wanted it. It hushed the eloquent, 
struck down the powerful, abolished the beauti- 
ful and good. Twenty-two friends of high 
public mark, twenty-one living and one dead, 
it had lopped the heads off, in one morning, in as 
many minutes. ‘The name of the strong man of 
Old Scripture had descended to the cluef func 
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tionary who worked it; but, so armed, he was 
stronger than his namesake, and _blinder, and 
tore away the gates of God’s own Temple every 
day. 
neue these terrors, and the brood belonging 
to them, the Doctor walked with a steady head : 
confident in his power, cautiously persistent in 
his end, never doubting that he would save 
Lucie’s husband at last. Yet the current of the 
time swept by, so strong and deep, and carried 
the time away so fiercely, that Charles had 
lain in prison one year and three months when 
the Doctor was thus steady and confident. So 
much more wicked and distracted had the Re- 
yolution grown in that December month, that 
the rivers of the South were encumbered with 
the bodies of the violently drowned by night, and 
prisoners were shot in lines and squares under 
the southern wintrysun. Still, the Doctor walked 
among the terrors with a steady head. No man 
better known than he, in Paris at that day; 
no man in a stranger situation. Silent, 
humane, indispensable in hospital and prison, 
using his art equally among assassins and 
victims, he was aman apart. In the exercise 
of his skill, the appearance and the stor 

of the Bastille Captive removed him from all 
other men. He was not suspected or brought in 
question, any more than if he had indeed been 
recalled to life some eighteen years before, or 
were a Spirit moving among mortals. 


CHAPTER V. THE WOOD-SAWYER. 


One year and three months. During all that 
time Lucie was never sure, from hour to hour, 
but that the Guillotine would strike off her hus- 
band’s head next day. Every day, through the 
stony streets, the tumbrils now jolted heavily, 
filled with Condemned. Lovely girls ; bright 
women, brown-haired, black-haired, and grey ; 
youths ; stalwart men and old ; gentle born and 
peasant born; all red wine for La Guillotine, 
all daily brought into light from the dark cellars 
of the loathsome prisons, and carried to her 
through the streets to slake her devouring 
thirst. Liberty, equality, fraternity, or death ; 
—tlie last, much the easiest to bestow, O Guillo- 
tine ! 

If the suddenness of her calamity, and the 
whirling wheels of the time, had stunned the 
Doctor’s daughter into awaiting the result in 
idle despair, it would but have been with her as 
it was witi, many. But, from the hour when 
she had taken the white head to her fresh young 
bosom in the garret of Saint Antoine, she had 
been true to her duties. She was truest to them 
iu the season of trial, as all the quietly loyal and 
good will always be. 

As soonas they were established in their new 
residence, and her father had entered on the 
routine of his avocations, she arranged the little 
houschold as exactly as if her husband had been 
there. Lverything had its appointed place and 
its appointed time. Little Lucie she taught, as 
regularly, as if they had all been united in their 


cheated herself into the show of a belief that 
they would soon be reunited—the little prepara- 
tions for his speedy return, the setting aside of 
his chair and his books—these, and the solemn 
prayer at night for one dear prisoner especially, 
among the many unhappy souls in prison and the 
shadow of death—were almost the only out- 
spoken reliefs of her heavy mind. 

She did not greatly alter inappearance. The 
plain dark dresses, akin to mourning dresses, 
which she and her child wore, were as neat and 
as well attended to as the brighter clothes of 
happy days. She lost her colour, and the old 
intent expression was a constant, not an occa- 
sional, thing; otherwise, she remained very 
wvetty and comely. Sometimes, at night on 

issing her father, she would burst into the 
grief she had repressed all day, and would say 
that her sole reliance, under Heaven, was on hira, 
He always resolutely answered; “ Nothing can 
happen to him without my knowledge, and I 
know that I can save him, Lucie.” 

They had not made the round of their changed 
life, many weeks, when her father said to her, on 
coming home one evening : 

“My dear, there is an upper window in the 
prison, to which Charles can sometimes gain 
access at three in the afternoon. Whien' he 
can get to it—which depends on many uncer- 
tainties and incidents—he might see you in the 
street, he thinks, if you stood in a certain place 
that I can show you. But you will not be 
able to see him, my poor child, and even if you 
could, it would be unsafe for you to make a 
sign of recognition.” 

“ O show me the place, my father, and I will 
go there every day.” 

From that time, in all weathers, she waited 
there two hours. As the clock struck two, she 
was there, and at four she turned resignedly 
away. When it was not too wet or inclement 
for her child to be with her, they went together ; 
at other times she was alone; but, she never 
missed a single day. 

It was the dark and dirty corner of a small 
winding street. The hovel of a cutter of wood 
into lengths for burning, was the only house at 
that end; all else was wall. On the third day 
of her being there, he noticed her. 

* Good day, citizeness,” 

** Good day, citizen.” 

This mode of address was now prescribed by 
decree. It had been established voluntaril 
some time ago, among the more thoroug 
patriots ; but, was now law for everybody. 

“ Walking here again, citizeness ?” 

« You see me, citizen !” 

The wood-sawyer, who was a little man with a 
redundancy of gesture (he had once been a mender 
of roads), cast a glance at the prison, pointed 
at the prison, and putting his ten fingers before 
his face to represent bars, peeped through them 
jocosely. 

“ But it’s not my business,” said he. And 
went on sawing his wood, 

Next day, he was looking out for her, and 





English home. The slight devices with which she 


accosted her the moment she appeared. 
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“What! Walking here again, citizeness ?” 

* Yes, citizen.” 

“Ah! A childtoo! 
my little citizeness ?” : ; 

“Do I say yes, mamma?” whispered little 
Lucie, drawing close to her. 

** Yes, dearest.” 

« Yes, citizen.” 

“Ah! But it’s not my business. My work 
is my business. See my saw! [I call it my 
Little Guillotine. ‘La, la, la; La,la, la! And 
off his head comes !” 

The billet fell as he spoke, and he threw it 
into a basket. 

“T call myself the Samson of the firewood 

illotine. See here again! Loo, loo, loo; 
om 00, loo! 


Your mother, is it not, 


And off her head comes! Now, 
a child. Tickle, tickle; Pickle, pickle! And 
off its head comes. All the family !” 

Lucie shuddered as he threw two more billets 
into his basket, but it was impossible to be there 
while the wood-sawyer was at work, and not 
be in his sight. Thenceforth, to secure his 
good will, she always spoke to him first, and 
often gave him drink-money which he readily 
received. 

He was an inquisitive fellow, and sometimes 
when she had quite forgotten him in gazing at 
the prison roofs and grates, and in lifting her 
heart up to her husband, she would come to 
herself to find him looking at her, with his knee 
on his bench and his saw stopped in its work. 
* But it’s not my business !” he would generally 
say at those times, and would briskly fall to his 
sawing again. 

In all weathers, in the snow and frost of 
winter, in the bitter winds of spring, in the hot 
sunshine of summer, in the rains of autumn, and 
again in the snow and frost of winter, Lucie 
passed two hours of every day at this place ; and 
every day, on leaving it, she kissed the prison 
wall. Her husband saw her (so she learned 
from her father) it might be once in five or six 
times: it might be twice or thrice running: it 
might be, not for a week or a fortnight to- 
gether. It was enough that he could and did 
see her when the chances served, and on that 
possibility she would have waited out the day, 
seven days a week. 

These occupations brought her round to the 
December month, wherein her father walked 
among the terrors with a steady head. On a 
lightly-snowing afternoon she arrived at the 
usual corner. It was a day of some wild re- 
joicing, and a festival. She had seen the houses, 
as she came along, decorated with little pikes, 
and with little red caps stuck upon them ; also, 
with tricolored ribbons; also, with the standard 
inscription (tricolored letters were the fa- 
vourite), Republic One and Indivisible. Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, or Death ! 

The miserable shop of the wood-sawyer was 
so small, that its whole surface furnished very 
indifferent space for this legend. He had got 
‘somebody to scrawl it up for him, however, who 
had squeezed Death in with most inappropriate 
difficulty. On his house-top, he displayed pike 








and cap, as a good citizen must, and in a 
window he had stationed his saw, inscribed as 
his “Little Sainte Guillotine”’—for the great 
sharp female was by that time popularly ca. 
nonised. His shop was shut = on was not 
there, which was a relief to Lucie and left her 
quite alone. 

But, he was not far off, for presently she 
heard a troubled movement and a shoutingcoming 
along, which filled her with fear. A moment 
afterwards, and a throng of people came pouring 
round the corner by the prison wall, in the 
midst of whom was the wood-sawyer hand in 
hand with The Vengeance. There could not be 
fewer than five hundred people, and they were 
dancing like five thousand demons. There was 
no other music than their own singing. They 
danced to the popular Revolution song; keeping 
a ferocious time that was like a gnashing of 
teeth in unison. Men and women danced 
together, women danced together, men danced 
together, as hazard had brought them together. 
At first, they were a mere storm of coarse red caps 
and coarse woollen rags; but, as they filled the 
place, and stopped to dance about Lucie, some 
ghastly apparition of a dance-figure gone raving 
mad arose among them. ‘They advanced, re- 
treated, struck at one another’s hands, clutched 
at one another’s heads, spun round alone, caught 
one another and spun round in pairs, until many 
of them dropped. While those were down, the 
rest linked hand in hand, and all spun round 
together: then the ring broke, and in separate 
rings of two and four they turned and turned 
until they all stopped at once, began again, 
struck, clutched, and tore, and then reversed 
the spin, and all spun round another way. Sud- 
denly they stopped again, paused, struck out the 
time afresh, formed into lines the width of the 
public way, and, with their heads low down and 
their hands high up, swooped screaming off. 
No fight could have been half so terrible as 
this dance. It was so emphatically a fallen 
sport—a something once innocent delivered over 
to all devilry—a healthy pastime changed into a 
means of angering the blood, bewildering the 
senses, and steeling the heart. Such grace as 
was visible in it, made it the uglier, showing 
how warped and perverted all things good by 
nature were become. The maidenly bosom 
bared to this, the pretty almost-child’s head 
thus distracted, the delicate foot mincing in 
this slough of blood and dirt, were types of the 
disjointed time. 

his was the Carmagnole. As it passed, leaving 
Lucie frightened and bewildered in the doorway 
of the wood-sawyer’s house, the feathery snow 
fell as quietly and lay as white and soft, as if it 
had never been. 

“O my father!” for he stood before her 


when she lifted up the eyes she had momentarily 
darkened with her hand; “such a cruel, bad 
sight.” 


I have scen it 


“IT know, my dear, I know. 
Not one of 


many times. Don’t be frightened ! 
them would harm you.” 
“T am not frightened for myself, my father. 
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But when I think of my husband, and the mer- 
cies of these people——” 

“ We will set him above their mercies, very 
soon. I left him climbing to the window, 
and I came to tell you. ‘There is no one here 
to see. You may kiss your hand towards that 
highest shelving roof.” : ! 

“IT doso, father, and I send him my Soul with 
it !” 

“ You cannot see him, my poor dear ?” 

“ No, father,” said Lucie, yearning and weep- 
ing as she kissed her hand, “no.” 

A footstep in the snow. Madame Defarge. 
“T salute you, citizeness,” from the Doctor. “ I 
salute you, citizen.” This in passing. Nothing 
more. Madame Defarge gone, like a shadow over 
the white road. 

“Give me your arm, my love. Pass from 
here with an air of cheerfulness and courage, 
for his sake. That was well done ;” they had 
left the spot ; “it shall not be in vain. Charles 
is summoned for to-morrow.” 


»? 


* For to-morrow ! 

“There is no time to lose. Iam well pre- 
pared, but there are precautions to be taken, 
that could not be taken until he was actually 
summoned before the Tribunal. He has not re- 
ceived the notice yet, but I know that he will 
presently be summoned for to-morrow, and re- 
moved to the Conciergerie ; I have timely infor- 
mation. You are not afraid ?” 

She could scarcely answer, “I trust in 

ou.” 

“Do so, implicitly. Your supense is nearly 
ended, my darling; he shall be restored to you 
within a few hours; I have encompassed him 
with every protection. I must see Lorry.” — 

He stopped. There was a heavy lumbering 
of wheels within hearing. They both knew 
too well what it meant. One. Two. Three. 
Three tumbrils faring away with their dread 
loads over the hushing snow. 

“IT must see Lorry,” the Doctor repeated, 
turning her another way. 

The staunch old gentleman was still in his 
trust; had never left it. He and his books were 
in frequent requisition as to property confiscated 
and made national. What he could save for the 
owners, he saved. No better man living to 
hold fast by what Tellson’s had in keeping, and 
to hold his peace. 47 

A murky red and yellow sky, and a rising 
mist from the Seine, denoted the approach of 
darkness. It was almost dark when they 
arrived at the Bank. The stately residence of 
Monseigneur was altogether blighted and de- 
serted. Above a heap of dust and ashes in 
the court, ran the letters: National Property. 
Republic One and Indivisible. Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, or Death. 

Who could that be with Mr. Lorry—the 
owner of the riding-coat upon the chair 
—who must not be seen? From whom any 
arrived, did he come out, agitated and surprised, 
to take his favourite in his arms? To whom 
did he appear to repeat her faltering words, 
when, raising his voice and turning his head to- 





wards the door of the room from which he had 
issued, he said: “ Removed to the Conciergerie, 
and summoned for to-morrow ?” 





A WEEK WITH WODDERSPOON. 


How Wodderspoon—with whom I have never 
exchanged a word, in my life, or his—came to 
me company for a week, and to lay me 
soe obligation, shall be presently made mani- 
est. 

An exceedingly witless story is told of the 
witty Earl of Rochester. His Majesty King 
Charles the Second, being desirous of paying a 
visit to the ancient town of Ipswich, sent the 
facetious nobleman to ascertain what sort of a 
place it was; and Rochester, on his return, re- 

rted that it was the most extraordinary spot 
ne had ever beheld, inasmuch as the town itself 
was without inhabitants, while the river on which 
it was situated was without water, and the 
donkeys wore boots. The first fact comprised 
in this statement was trivial in the extreme, and 
would have applied to every town in the world 
under similar circumstances, for it simply meant 
that Rochester had entered Ipswich early in the 
morning, before any one was up, and that he 
had inferred non-existence from invisibility. The 
third fact is now matter of history. In old 
times, it is said (goodness knows with what 
truth) that the worthy burgesses of Ipswich 
used to furnish their donkeys with leggings, in 
order to protect them from the mud, and these 
leggings were by Rochester termed boots. But 
the second fact, that Ipswich stands on a river 
without water is as valid, so far as it goes, in 
the nineteenth century as in the seventeenth. 

The river, or rather the branch of the sea 
called the Orwell, which to the London traveller 
by boat commences at Harwich and terminates 
at Ipswich, 1s of considerable breadth, and is 
bounded on each side hy a fine woodland country, 
which for richness of verdure and for picturesque 
undulations of surface, is not to be surpassed by 
any locality in England. The soil is in the 
hands of a few proprietors, who, whatever they 
have done with the rest of their estates, have 
converted all that lies towards the river into a 
series of parks, so that one gorgeous combina- 
tion of trees follows without interruption upon 
another during a journey of twelve miles. At 
high water the scenery is indescribably beautiful ; 
at low water it is less beautiful, but far more 
curious. Then, the river which has bathed the 
extremities of these fine parks dwindles into a 
narrow stream, which has the appearance of 
being little more than a ditch, flowing as it does 
through two vast plains of verdant mud. It 
must not be imagined that there is anything re- 

ulsive in the surface now offered to the view, 
or it looks like a broad, irregular field, partly 
overflowed with water, which plays among the 
irregularities in countless streams, and falls in 
miniature cascades. As for the stream itself, it 
is so shallow, that the running aground of a boat 
is anticipated without alarm, as an event of very 
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robable occurrence. Even at high water, the 

rger vessels are obliged to confine themselves 
to the central channel, as the rest of the river’s 
bed is but slightly covered by the silvery liquid, 
that lies like a vast mirror in its richly orna- 
mented frame. Of course, it was at low water 
that the Orwell was seen by Rochester. 

Thus, as in the course of last August I pro- 
ceeded up the river, when the water was at the 
lowest, and stared not a little at the splashings 
and tumblings that were going on around me, my 
mind was prepared for something curious, and I 
said to myself, “I will so disciplme my memory 
that it will retain the images impressed upon it 
during my week’s residence at Ipswich ; I have 
heard that Ipswich is a curious old place, and 
lo! its curiosity begins some twelve miles be- 
fore I reach it.’ 

Sometimes a promising commencement leads 
to an impotent conclusion, as we find in the case 
ef numerous five-act dramas in which the 
first act is immeasurably the best. But Ipswich 
not only promises to be curious, but the promise 
is honourably kept. As you quit the landing- 
place and enter the town, you come to one ir- 
regular street after the other. Curves abound, 
pathways are narrow, the old-fashioned houses 
are not merely dotted about, but you may walk 
under a series of projecting first floors as long as 
you please, and feast your eyes on infinite gables. 
And after wandering about for some time, you 
will probably find yourself on the Cornhill, a very 
large square, in which the Corn Exchange and 
the Town-hall are the conspicuous buildings. 
Then will you rub your eyes and ask yourself 
whether, instead of performing a little coastin 
voyage, you have not crossed the Channel an 
set your foot in some semi-Anglicised town of 
Belgium. 

Perceiving that the streets were very intricate, 
and understanding that not a few special “ lions” 
were to be found, I Jost no time in inquiring for 
a map of Ipswich and its environs, and for 
an Ipswich Guide. A map was not to be ob- 
tained. One had, indeed, been published in 
1840, but it was out of print, and you could not 

et a copy for love or money. The bookseller 
himself, who communicated this fact, marvelled 
at the deficiency of his stock. A map of Ipswich 
would be a very desirable thing, nay, visitors 
had often asked for one; still—hbut—however 
—no supply had arisen to meet the demand. 
With the Buide I was more fortunate, the outlay 
of an humble shilling putting me into possession 
of an invaluable work by J. WoppErsPoon, which 
not only told me much that I wanted to learn, 
but also overwhelmed me with a knowledge of 
things about which I felt no interest whatever. 
ToJ. Wodderspoon I profess my gratitude for 


‘all that he tells me about Wolsey’s College, and 


his directions as to where I am to find the 
carved posts, &c., which are the delights 
of the archeologist, but I feel less beholden 


to him for the ‘arithmetical information he 
gives about the dock, the foundation of which 
was laid in 1839, and which was opened in 1842. 
This dock, necessitated by the shallowness of 





the Orwell at low water, is of the highest im- 
portance to the place, and it is doubtless vastly 
ridiculous to care more about a number of an- 
tiquated carvings, that are neither useful nor 
beautiful, than about a work of such obvious 
utility. Nevertheless, I do care about the old 
house in the Butter-market, down to the smallest 
leaf on its garlands, and I don’t care about the 
area of the dock, nor can I enter with the 
slightest enthusiasm into the controversy whether 
fifteen thousand or twenty thousand persons 
witnessed the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion. 

But what renders J. Wodderspoon’s book a 
source of peculiar excitement is the circumstance 
that it was published in 1842, about seventeen 
years ago, and that since that time Vandalic 
hands have made rather free with the antiquities 
of Ipswich. Hence, when he tells you that some 
prime curiosity is to be found in such and such 
a nook, and when by dint of a vast deal of inquiry 
you reach the nook in question, it is by no means 
certain that you will find the curiosity. Un- 
certainty, everybody knows, is one grand cause 
of interest, and then how great is the delight 
of the investigator when his Guide happens 
to be correct after all. 

The chief archeological “lion” of the place 
is unquestionably the old house in the Butter- 
market, a street where butter was once vended, 
and which now bears about as much resemblance 
toa market as Whetstone Park to a preserve for 
deer. This same old house is said to have been 
built in 1572, for Mr. Robert Sparrowe, and we 
believe the property remains in his family still, 
although the present tenant uses it as a book- 
seller’s shop. A mass of sculpture decorates the 
front of the edifice, allegorically representing the 
four quarters of the globe, with a profusion of 
Cupids and garlands by way of accompaniment ; 
while at the west end, facing a smaller street, 
are a man on horseback fighting with something, 
which the lively imagination may torture into a 
dragon, an old gentleman on one knee, with a 
solid conical beard, and a globe on his shoulders, 
which betokens him to be Atlas ; and a large pas- 
toral scene, in alto relievo, representing one gawky 
shepherd approaching another who reposes 
under a tree. This scene is supposed to illus- 
trate the first of Virgil’s Eclogues, and indeed 
whenever, in painting or sculpture, two men are 
talking together, one standing and the other 
seated with a tree close behind him, they may 
be at once deemed representations of Tityrus 
and Melibceus, in the absence of strong reason 
to the contrary. Anything more ugly or in- 
artistic than the human figures in these orna- 
ments, separately considered, it is impossible 
to conceive. The symbols of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, are, in point of drawing, 
scarcely beyond the ordinary achievements of the 
mischievous amateur who chalks devices on a 
long wall; but let all be gathered together mto 
a huge arabesque decoration, without regard to 
detail, and the house, conspicuous with its four 
bay-windows, presents a very pretty embossed 





aspect. The windows project so far as to be 
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visible even from the further end of the 
street, and thus you know you are coming to 
something remarkable long before you arrive at 
the proper point of view. The lover of art 
who feels his appetite sharpened by the list of 
valuable paintings drawn up by J. Wodderspoon, 
as the chief treasures of the curious casket, 
must content himself with a Barmecide feast, as 
the pictures have all been removed. The urbane 

roprietor of the shop will allow the traveller if 
- pleases to ascend to the first floor, which is 
now used as a reading-room, and contemplate 
the sculptured ceiling, but the traveller will not 
lose much if he ale alike the trouble and the 
obligation. Like many show-places, the old 
house in the Butter-market is most worth seeing 
on the outside. 

Among the out-of-door sculptures, which in 
a great measure constitute the archeological 
interest of Ipswich, and which combine the 
twofold advantage of being visible for nothing 
and discoverable with difficulty—for if these 
things were found at once, how would the 
holiday-maker fill up his day ?—I take especial 
delight in an old carving on the Half-Moon 
public-house, at the corner of Lower Brook- 
street and Foundation-street. This, I am in- 
formed by J. Wodderspoon, represents the old 
story of the fox preaching to the geese, and the 
information thus given checks my pleasure with 
a bitter sense of humiliation. In the first place—I 
confess it with the fear of being treated with 
the deepest contempt by all my unkind friends 
who write F.S.A. after their names—I don’t 
know ¢he old story, which, with its definite 
article, pretends to be so universally familiar. 
In the second place, the animal who is apy ey 
to the geese looks to me exceedingly like a hare, 
though I recognise an animal behind him, who 
has captured a goose, as an incontestable fox. 
Hence, as I have no doubt that J. Wodderspoon 
knows the sculpture a oy; deal better than 
myself, I can only infer that I am suffering some 
optical infirmity. My kind informant supposes 
that the carving alludes satirically to the monks 
who once ruled Ipswich with a tyranny almost 
as sharp as that which is now exercised there 
by their puritanical successors; and, charmed 
with the felicity of his conjecture, he philoso- 
phises thus: “ It furnishes a curious thought to 
us, who live in days when the printing-press is 
the great means of praise or Gm, eulogy or 
satire, that the rude chisellings upon a door-post, 
made by a dissatisfied boor, should survive the 
pompous and stinging sarcasms of paper and ink, 
though penned by the greatest masters of satire 
the time furnishes.” Curious thought indeed! 
inspired by which I oe to fancy that the 
whole civilised world is playing fox-and-geese at 
the corner of Lower Brook-street, Ipswich, and 
that a copy of Juvenal, Persius, Erasmus, 
Dryden, Pope, is not to be purchased with its 
weight in Koh-i-noors. 

Apropos of curious thoughts, I cannot omit 
mentioning a bit of curious etymology that I 
lit upon in the course of my Ipswich wander- 
ings. The proprietor of a place of public 








entertainment was about to regale his patrons 
with aseries of miscellaneous amusements, among 
which an orchestra composed of performers or 
wind instruments was to hold a prominent 
place. That the Suffolk mind might be dul 
impressed with the importance of the promis 
treat, this musical combination was styled in the 
posting-bills the “Anemoic Band.” For the 
classicality of the hard word I will not vouch, 
being unable to find a precedent for the same in 
my Greek Thesaurus, but it was obviously 
derived, in some fashion or other, from the word 
“anemos,” signifying wind. 

“Can you pronounce that word?” said a 
reader of the posting-bill, in a defiant tone, to a 
sturdy companion. For an explanation he did 
not venture to ask. 

“Yes,” said the other, proudly, “an-e-mo-ic ; 
and look you here, that word is derived from 
two languages ; it is taken from the Latin and 
the Greek. ‘Annie’ is Greek, and ‘moic’ is 
Latin. These, put together, denote a band of 
wind instruments.” 

Back to our old-world curiosities. I would 
highly praise mine host of the Royal Oak 
public-house in Northgate-street, the corner 
= of whose dwelling is curiously covered with 
igures, the principal of which are a bust, much 
defaced, and a smith labouring at his craft, in 
very good preservation. That this relic of 
antiquity may not escape notice, mine host has 
picked it out with gaudy colours, featly contrast- 
ing the subjects with the ground, and making 
of his post the gayest thing conceivable, so that 
the most heedless passenger must needs stop 
and stare in spite of himself. Nor let the rigid 
antiquary scowl on mine host as a restorer of 
that barbarous sort who spoils when he pro- 
fesses to renovate. These Ipswich carvings are 
of that degree of artistic value that they cannot 
be spoiled, provided nothing is done to lessen 
their distinctness ; and this is increased in the 
case of the Royal Oak post. 

Highly inviting is J. Wodderspoon’s descrip- 
tion of the parlour of the Tankard public-house 
in Tacket-street, and I hasten thither to contem 
plate a wondrous piece of sculpture, whereabout 
antiquarians strangely differ, one maintaining 
that it represents the Judgment of Paris, 
another swearing that it records the Battle of 
Bosworth Field! Surely here is no hair-splitting 
controversy. Surely here is a broad difference, 
which will allow one to form an opinion. Alas! 
when I get tothe Theatre Tavern, for so is 
the Tankard called now, I am shown into a plain 
whitewashed taproom as the site of former 
glories, and am reminded that J. Wodderspoon’s 
Guide was published in 1842. So, to console my- 
self, I wander to the Neptune Tavern, situated 
in St. Clement’s parish, the least aristocratic 
district of the town, and find a curious old 
hostelry of the seventeenth century, the present 
occupants of which take great delight in con- 
ducting visitors through the antiquated rooms. 
As a “lion” on a large scale I should certainly 
set down the Neptune as next in rank, longo 
intervallo, to the old house in the Butter-market, 
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and I counsel the traveller to take note of a 
little red figure of Bacchus, which stands on one 
of the gable roofs, and the motions of which in 
former times gave siguals to the smugglers who 
used the Orwell for the purpose of introducing 
their contraband goods. 

Why the ‘Tankard should have changed its 
jolly name into such a lugubrious appellation as 
that of the Theatre Tavern, I cannot, for the 
life of me, imagine; for, by conversation with 
barbers, stationers, oyster-vendors, and others, 
who are the “ brief abstract and chronicles of the 
time” (what a maniac was Hamlet to say this 
of actors), I learn that at Ipswich the theatre, 
far from being a place of public amusement, is 
a place to which nobody goes, and that a history 
of the successive seasons would show as many 
disasters as the annals of the Stuarts. The fact 
is, Ipswich is “serious.” Nobody goes to the 
play ; the wares of the booksellers are mostly 
confined to pious treatises. No _half-closed 
shop winks at the passenger to tell him if he 
pleases he may purchase on the Sunday afternoon 
some one of those innumerable trifles that are 
procurable all over London all the week through; 
and, lastly, there is no Sunday baking. One of 
those earthen dishes, in which a leg of mutton 
rides triumphantly over a layer of browned 
potatoes, so pleasantly regaling the London 
nose after church-time, would at Ipswich be a 
sight of terror. 

™ Tacket-street, near the poor, miserable, 
_ deserted theatre, stands a grand quasi-Gothic 
edifice, which would do credit to the most 
fanatical worshipper of medisval architecture. 
Such spires, and such entrances, and all so 
new and clean; it is enough to put one’s eyes 
out, and as for the seven or eight parish 
churches, which are all more or less imposing in 
their aspect, they are reduced to utter insignifi- 
cance by comparison with this gorgeous congre- 
gational chapel, for such, indeed, is the Tacket- 
street ‘Temple. The erection of this chapel, 
which only took place within the last few years, 
was, of course, a cause of universal triumph 
among the Independent Dissenters? Nothing of 
the sort : it was a cause of schism. Dissenters 
of the old school lamented the shabby chapel that 
once occupied the same spot, and retreated in 
numbers from a building that savoured of the 
pomps and vanities of popery, while pietists of a 
more genteel kind were mostly pleased with their 
new edifice. Thelocal newspaperstook upthe sub- 
ject with immense spirit. an an imaginary dia- 
logue between the old and new chapel, written by 
some Suffolk Lucian, is still remembered as a 
masterpiece of sarcasm, as if to confute J. Wod- 
derspoou’s theory of the perishable nature of 
written satire. 

The townsfolk indulge, however, in Sunday 
steam-boat excursions down the Orwell to 
Harwich and back again, at a price ridicu- 
lously low. But, this amusement is spiced 
by a little squabble: two of the boats fe 
ing to the Eastern Counties Railway Com- 
pany, and two to a company headed by a 
gentleman who was once in the employ of the 





Eastern Counties party, but who for some reason 
or other quitted their service. By the good 
people of Ipswich this gentleman is generously 
considered (and, for anything I kuow, with 
reason) a martyr. Hence the “ Alma boats,” 
as they are called, though a trifle dearer than 
the “ Railway,” are supported with enthn- 
siasm, and when one of these beats a com- 
petitor, the passengers shout with delight 
as if their lives and liberties depended on 
the contest. At Harwich they may eat roast 
and boiled, hot and cold, at pleasure. ‘The 
Sabbath restrictions that lie so heavy at one end 
of the Orwell, are utterly unknown at the other. 
I may observe, by the way, that Harwich 
commands a magnificent view of the sea, and 
that its breakwater affords an opportunity for 
the exploit of walking a wall with a fine 
depth of water on each side. Wearers of 
crinoline are advised not to attempt it in windy 
weather. 

Just at the spot where the town of Ipswich 
stands, the Orwell is joined by a river called 
the Gipping, and this river is not only in- 
teresting because it gives the town its name 
—* Ipswich” being a corruption of “ Gyppes- 
wich”—but also because it abounds with fish of 
the kind which Cockney disciples of Izaak 
Walton (whereof I am one) associate with 
pleasant Hertfordshire and its river Lea. Thither, 
therefore, did I take my rod and lines, but I had 
not watched my float for many minutes, before 
three persons of gloomy appearance passed by 
me on the pathway where I stood, and with 
the assistance of two others on the opposite side, 
began the disgusting process of dragging thie 
river with a huge net. Of course my rod was 
at once shut up like an opera-glass at one o’clock 
in the morning, and T found a melancholy amuse- 
ment in watching the proceedings of the le- 
galised marauders, who cursed the weeds for not 
allowing them free scope. “ It is the privilege of 
all the free men of Ipswich to drag the river Gip- 
ping,” said the chieftain of the band ; “they have 
few privileges enough, but they have that. The 
weeds will be gone in October, and then we shall 
have something like sport.” The spoilof the party 
on this occasion amounted to about a score or 
so of perch, but hideous stories were told of 
fish captured by the cartload, and measured 
by the bushel;—as appalling to the angler’s 
ear as the narrative of a St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre. “ What a pity it is,” said an honest 
tradesman, with a sigh, “that the «freemen 
of Ipswich have a right to drag the river; this 
unhappy privilege does great injury to the town, 
which otherwise would offer the finest fishing in 
England.” I should perhaps observe that the 
lamenting tradesman was a dealer in fishing- 
tackle. 

Of abject poverty there is—at least to a 
casual observer—no appearance at Ipswich. 
There is a rough, sturdy, well-paid class of factory- 
men; but the floating population is agricultural, 
and the humbler residents are, for the most 
part, small shopkeepers and decent workpeople 
with no look of distress or neglect, or want of 
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becoming self-respect about them. During 
the eutire week of my residence, | was not asked 
for a single halfpenny, nor did I see any one in 
the least like a beggar. If there be want or 
immorality in Ipswich, it certainly is neither 
dirty, shabby, nor intrusive. 

Cardinal Wolsey, who was born at Ipswich, 
still lives in the memory of the people ; and hy 
St. Peter’s Church stands a small gateway, built 
of brick,and adorned with the royal arms, which, 
otherwise unattractive, is historically interesting 
as the sole relic of that college which the ambi- 
tious prelate founded as a lasting glory to his 
native town, but which did not survive his 
downfal. Still is a passage leading from St. 
Nicholas-street to the nearest church pointed 
out, as the place where Wolsey first drew the 
breath of life ; a small public-house rejoices in 
the sign of the Cardinal’s Hat ; the Odd Fellows 
of Ipswich have a Cardinal’s Lodge. Nay, in 
another public-house called the Spread Eagle, an 
old lady is said to reside, who is the last sur- 
viving representative of the Cardinal’s family, 
and, strange to say, half the house is used as a 
butcher’s shop. 

All remember the princess in the story of 
Aladdin, whose palace lacked nothing but a 
roe’s egg. On my way home from Ipswich, 
when the week had expired, a fellow-traveller 
asked me if I had seen the Arboraytim. “ Do 
you mean the promenade with the avenue of 
trees by the water-side?”’ “No, no; just the 
other way; you turn down by the White Horse,” 
&c. “Then I have not seen the Arboretum.” 
“Then,” ejaculated my fellow-traveller, “ you 
have ahnell the best thing in Ipswich.” The 
Arboretum was the roc’s egg of my week’s 
holiday. 





OUR EYE-WITNESS AT CHURCH. 


Tus is our Eve-witness’s report of a visit to 
St. George’s-in-the-East. 

“No Porery,” written in large characters b 
some enthusiastic worshipper upon the aon 
work of the first pew which the E. W. was 
shown into. 

“No Porrry” on all the blank walls in the 
neighbourhood of the church; also handbills 
inviting householders to meet in vestry rooms 
and talk ; handbills inviting young men, appa- 
rently not householders, to meet in school-rooms 
and talk. 

More dandbills—red handbills, green hand- 
bills, prismatic handbills —handbills inviting 
the ofiending clergy to come and be argued 
with on platforms, handbills imploring any- 
body to come and argue anywhere, haudbills 
challenging discussion, and some of a more 
truculeut kind still, informing the local public 
that their liberties were in danger, and suggesting 
that they should take the matter into their own 
hands. In short, there were addresses in every 
imaginable form and of every conceivable 
colour: invitations full of rich argumentative 
promise showing that the whole neighbourhood 


was reeking with eloquence and wisdom, and 
that any amateur of these qualities would do 
well to frequent the purlieus of St. George’s-in- 
the-East. 

But where is St. George’s-in-the-East ? How 
is it approached? What sort of a building is 
the church to look at? 

St. George’s-in-the-East is in the east, with a 
vengeance, and very much more towards that 
point of the compass than the Eye-witness had 
at all bargained for. He had found, by reference 
to the Post-office Directory, that this Temple of 
Discord was in Cannon-street, and, determined 
to be in good time, he entered that imposing 
thoroughfare at half-past ten ona fine September 
Sunday morning. After investigating all the 
churches that lay in little back courts on each 
side of the street; after peeping into some of 
them, and finding them perfectly empty ; after 
rendering certain aged pew-openers (who took 
him for the congregation) mad with joy by his 
appearance, and then plunging them into despair 
by his withdrawal; after wondering at the 
perversity which hinders the pre | of these 
useless buildings to other sites where they are 
so much wonbel «allie these things, the Eye- 
witness found himself at the eastern end of 
Cannon-street without having made the dis- 
covery he was bent upon, and quite at sea as to 
where to look next for St. George’s-in-the-East. 

It is but to ask a policeman in these cases. 

The officer to whom the Eye-witness applied 
for advice turned instinctively upon his solid 
heels towards the east, and waving his hand in 
that direction, after the manner of one who was 
requesting the metropolis generaily to move on, 
intimated that he did not know exactly where 
the church was situated, but that it was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Tower Hill. 

To the east did the next policeman turn. 

The Eye-witness consulted him when he had 
got tothe Tower. “ St. George’s-in-the-Heast,” 
he said, “ was close to Rateliff-ighway.” “ And 
Ratclifl-highway ?” inquired the Eye-witness, 
The policeman pointed to the east. 

When the Eye-witness had consulted one 
more member of our constabulary, and had found 
him to know nothing about the subject at 
all, he became weary of the force, and deter- 
mined to apply next to a civilian; so, seeing a 
baker standing at the open door of his shop, 
waiting for the neighbourhood’s Sunday dinners, 
the E. W. approached him and pe the old 
question once more in a low voice, for he was 
ashamed of it. The baker was deaf, and the 
Eye-witness had to repeat his inquiry at the top 
of his voice three times, before he got an answer, 
The little boys who accumulated at the rate of 
four to each repetition of the demand, amounted 
to quite a train as they followed the E. W. 
during the rest of his journey, which was, ha 
pily, not a much longer one, though still to the 
east 

To the credit of the Post-office Directory, let 
it be said that the church of St. George is in 
Cannon-street after all; not, indeed in the well- 





known thoroughfare of that name, but in one in 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the Thames 
Tunnel. The building itself is set back from 
the street a considerable distance. It is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, and is a large and 
melancholy edifice of about the period of Sir 
Christopher Wren, with a high tower surrounded 
by eight flat pilasters, on the summit of each of 
which is a dwarf column with festoons around its 
capital, and forming as ugly a top to a tower as 
you will find anywhere. There were few people 
standing about outside the church, and, to the 
writer’s surprise, but a very small congregation 
when he got within it. 

Just as your Eye-witness takes off his hat on 
entering a sacred building, so now, as he speaks 
briefly of what took place inside the church of 
St. George’s-in-the-East, he desires to lay aside 
any such lightness of expression as might even 
seem to savour of irrevetence. And, indeed, he 
saw (though not at first) much that shocked and 
disgusted him, and not more of the ludicrous 
than mixes inevitably with all that is gravest 
and saddest in the world. 

So much has been written in description of 
the services as carried on at St. George’s, that it 
is unnecessary to say more than that there 
seemed little difference between the manner of 
their celebration there, and that adopted at the 
principal High Church places of worship at. the 
more western extremity of the metropolis. The 
officiating clergyman had so arranged his Master 
of Arts hood as to show more perhaps of the red 
lining than ordinarily appears, and there was a 
more frequent turning to the east than would be 
found at St. Barnabas or the church in Wells- 
street. The attempts at decoration of the 
chancel and communion-table were poor and 
paltry in the extreme. 

Throughout the morning service the conduct 
of the very small congregation was perfectly 
orderly, and no allusion whatever was made in 
the sermon to the subject which was doubtless 
in everybody’s mind. ‘The Eye-witness left the 
building, supposing that the riots at St. 
George’s-in-the-East were at an end. 

Having made up his mind to do what he did 
thoroughly, the rosie had resolved to 
“stand off and on” at his post all day. He had 

lenty of leisure now before the afternoon 
ecture to examine the neighbourhood in 
which he found himself, and with which he (as 
is probably the case with the reader) was little 
familiar. 

A wonderful neighbourhood — fishy, tarry, 
inexpressibly dirty, and so nautical that the ver 
weathercock upon its principal church partoo 
of the spirit of the place and represented a 
frigate under full sail, with a union jack to show 
the quarter of the wind. 

A wonderful neighbourhood, to be sure. You 
hardly know that you are in London at all as 
you walk through the streets. Many of the 
shops kept by Jews are open though it is 
Sunday, the Jews and Jewesses sitting at the 
open doors, fat, cheerful, affectionate, and 
jewelled. It is a neighbourhood perfectly nau- 
tical in all its habits. It is decidedly a low 





neighbourhood, but redeemed from being of the 
lowest by that very nautical element. Let the 
reader compare Ratcliff-highway with the New 
Cut, Lambeth, and he will understand this. It 
is a neighbourhood of canvas trousers, and 
sou’-wester hats, of sextants and the boxing of 
compasses. It abounds, too, in negroes, gay in 
their clothing, and more gay in their counte- 
nances. It abounds in American skippers with 
brown and lantern jaws; thin and tough and 
tawny. It abounds in mysterious seamen, too, 
who wear black satin waistcoats and have worked 
fronts to their shirts and ear-rings in their ears. 
There are herrings, too, in this region, and life 
belts, and block-makers’ warehouses, and awful 
advertisements published by the Trinity House 
concerning wrecks, and buoys, and light-ships 
in remote and lonely places far away at sea. 
Cranes, too, and bales of goods such as are 
brought in in pantomimes, and, being slapped, 
turn to other things. The bales of goods are 
not swinging from the cranes, because it is 
Sunday, but one catches sight of them through 
open warehouse doors, and in passing great 
stores that smell of turmeric, and many other 
drugs and goodly spices. 

Such was the neighbourhood through which 
the Eye-witness wandered, a not displeased ob- 
server of all these new and characteristic cir- 
cumstances. It was in this neighbourhood that 
he partook of such a modest luncheon as might 
fit him for the fatigues of the day, and all the 
items of which were flavoured with the her- 
rings with which it has been already suid 
(as with other salt fish) the native kites are 
fatted. 

When the Eye-witness returned in the after- 
noon to the church of St. George’s-in-the-Kast, 
there was a mob in the street in front of the 
church, a mob upon tie steps, and such crowds 
in all the approaches to the interior of the 
building, and in the aisles and about the doors, 
that for a long time he was unable to form any 
notion of what was going on. Having at length, 
with great difficulty, got inside one of the 
entrances of the church, the Eye-wituess 
found that the afternoon lecturer, put in by 
the Low Church party, was in the midst of 
his discourse, which was to be succeeded by 
that celebration of the Litany which had given 
so much offence to the parishioners of St. 
George’s. 

At the conclusion of the lecture—and it is 
only fair to the preacher to say that he exhorted 
his hearers most earnestly to disperse quietly, 
and to leave the affair in the hands of the 
bishop—only a portion of the congregation left 
the building; by far the greater mass rematuing 
behind, evidently with a hostile feeling towards 
the anticipated service. ‘The conduct of many of 
these persons was, throughout, very unsecnily. 
They talked in their ordinary tones. ‘They 
crowded into the pews which commanded a 
good view of what was going ou in numbers 
such as the seats were never intended to con- 
tain. They stood upon the benches, and the 
completely blocked up the aisles and the chanc 
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of the church in front of the communion rails. 
Nor was this all. About twenty or five-and- 
twenty minutes having elapsed after the con- 
clusion of the lecture, and the moment of 
the commencement of the Litany having 
arrived, the entrance of the clergyman was sa- 
luted by a storm of hissing and groaning very 
ainful to hear anywhere; but especially so 
m a church. About this mob, too, there 
seemed to be something stupid. There they 
stood, contented with blocking up the place, 
but not stopping the service. There, too, 
they stood when the Litany was concluded, 
and while the organist, who appeared to have 
selected the longest and noisiest voluntary 
from his collection, endeavoured to play them 
out. They were not to be played out, how- 
ever, and evidently seemed to think it excel- 
lent sport to stand there howling out words 
of their own to the tune played upon the 
organ. 

Now surely it must be obvious to every one 
that such a state of things as this ought to be, 
under any circumstances, impossible. If, on 
the one hand, as is assuredly the case, a grave 
responsibility is on the shoulders of any person 
who can be so inconceivably and supernaturally 
weak as to offend and outrage a congregation 
among whom his ministrations might be useful, 
for the sake of paltry trilles, unimpressive and 
foolish in the last degree, and wholly without 
value—if it is monstrous in an educated man, as 
indeed it is, to persist in saving one sentence 
with his face to the east, and another with his 
face to the west, and to twist his honest Master of 
Aris hood into the nearest attainable resem- 
blance to the back view of a chasuble, when he 
knows he is giving offence to many persons, be- 
sides exposing liis own fatuity—if these things 
are preposterous and childish, and even, under 
the circumstances, wicked, does the blame stop 
here ? 

Does none attach, in such acase, to the parish 
authorities? Ought these disgraceful scenes to 
be possible in a church under any conceivable 
circumstanees? Is not this a case in whieh the 
police shouldact as they would in otier buildings? 
Surely where there is plenty of room to sit down, 
and an abundance of empty pews, people have 
no right to fill the aisles and the chancel of the 
church, to their complete blocking up. Surely, 
when a pew is made to hold six persons, and 
twelve are found in it, half that number are 
subject to removal. Surely persons standing on 
benches in a church may be made to sit down, 
and those who hiss and groan and talk loudly 
may be taken out. If this question could 
not have been settled by a mere handful of 
policemen in plain clothes, then would it 
not have been right, until it is finally de- 
cided what form of worship shall be adopted 
in this unhappy church, and who shail be lis- 
tened to and who not, that St. George’s-in- 
the-East should be shut up, and so this scandal 
avoided ? 

In this particular case the worst is now over, 
but such difficulties may arise again (through the 





similar folly or obstinacy of one person) in other 
parishes, and there may be a recurrence of such 
scenes. 

The Eye-witness, tired out and disgusted, 
left that great and foolish crowd still stand- 
ing and blocking up the church long after 
the organ (which had been for half an hour 
roaring at the top of its strength to drown their 
noise) had ceased to play. The din of this 
instrument, and the heat produced by the mass 
of people inside the church, made the E. W. 
only too glad to get out, though it was to find 
himself in a fresh mob. This mob appeared to 
be engaged in discussing theology. 

The outside crowd showed no inclination to 
disperse. It was cut up into little knots, and 
here was very manifest the advantage possessed 
hy the talking members of the mob over the 
silent members ; these last surrounding the first, 
and looking on in open-mouthed admiration, 
which was never the least diminished, but rather 
increased, by their inability to understand what 
it was all about. There was one very curious 
characteristic of this scene. ‘The different 
orators by no means confined themselves to 
the subject of the day. Indeed, the disturb- 
ances in the church appeared to be quite lost 
sight of ; the speakers having seized this as 
a good opportunity for hearing themselves talk, 
and for promulgating their own theories, wha‘- 
ever they might happen tobe. Approaching one 
group, the Kye-witness finds a stout gentleman 
discoursing on church-rates, while the centre of 
the next mass of listeners is holding forth upon 
the unjust division of property; and, to judge by 
his appearance, it must doubtless seem to him to 
he very unjust indeed, uncommonly little having 
falien to his share. The muscular gentleman in 
black, with the hymn-book in his hand, is limit- 
ing the number of those who hold the truth to 
some half a dozen (self included); while the 
very ill-looking man with the pale lips and the 
passionate face, with the scar on his forehead 
and with the alpaca coat, is enforcing an argu- 
ment on teetotalism with a ship’s steward, and 
who appears to enjoy the confidence of the by- 
standers to a very great extent, and (if fat is 
worth) to deserve it. 

The argument did not originate with the fat 
steward and the evil-faced man, but with this 
last and a thin, small-headed man. But the 
steward, cutting into the discourse, was at 
once min T ces to represent the constituency, 
aud the man with the small face was tacitly in- 
vited to retire and accept the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 

* You’re discussing this here question wrong,” 
broke in the steward ; “just let me have a word 
or two.” 

“ Hear him!” said a fat and silent auditor. 

“You will allow me to remark,” said the evil- ; 
faced man, the hand which he lifted in depreca- 
tion trembling violently with anger, “ that I am 
arguing with this gentleman” (pointing to him 
of the small countenance), “and not with 
you.” 

“He can’t make nothing of it,” the steward 
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interposed, ‘‘so you just have it out with me, 
and don’t be in a rage about it. Look how 

our hand’s a shaking. That ain’t a sign of being 
in the right. It’s a sign of a weak mind, that’s 
what that is.” 

The evil-faced man put his hand into the 
opening of his waistcoat, but he couldn’t hide 
the quivering of his lips, or get any colour into 
his face. 

“Now the arguing of this here question is 
simple enough——” 

“ Hear him!” remarked the fat man, looking 
round as if he were the proprietor of the bowel 
and were proud of him. 

“This here,” continued the steward, “is a 

uestion of right and wrong. One of us is 
right and the other’s wrong. Very well. Now 
the question is, which is right and which is 
wrong » 
“Ah!” sighed the fat man; “he’s got him 
there.” 

“ Very well,” the steward proceeded. “ Now 
we'll suppose two people standing talking, as it 
might be here; one on ’em says, as it might be 
me, which it is easy to suppose we are in a 
county contigious to this, and that the ‘op 
gardens is all surrounding us, and the ’op poles 
a bending with their weight——” 

“ You are wandering {from the point,” says he 
of the evil face and the alpaca coat. 

“ He looks around him,” proceeded the other, 
with a graceful wave of the hand, and heedless, 
in the fervency of his eloquence, of all inter- 
ruption—* he looks around him in all directions. 
And he says, leastways J says,” continued the 
steward, suddenly abandoning his metaphor, 
“and why are all these ’ere ’ops, I says, unless 
for beer ?” 

“Ah, why indeed?” echoes the fat man, 
smacking his lips. “ He’s got him again.” 

“Unless for beer,” repeated the steward, 
fearful lest if he paused the evil-faced man 
should get a chance, “why these crops of 
malt ?” 

“Malt does not grow in crops,” interposed 
the evil-faced tetootaler, “it is made by man’s 
wickednes from barley.” 

“Do you suppose I don’t know that ?” the 
other answered, “ when my own uncle on the 
mother’s side keeps the Barley Mow at Cob- 
ham, and as well a conducted house as any in 
the county! ‘Talk about malt, why—-—” 

“Come,” interposes the deep voice of a 
policeman, “you must get out of this. Don’t 
you see you’re obstructing the way. Come.” 

And thus this instructive argument was 
brdught to an untimely end: to the great annoy- 
ance of your Eye-witness and of two (he will 
not say other) old women who were listening in 
the crowd. 

“T likes to hear them talk,” said the first of 
these ladies, 

“And so do I,” replied the other, “they 
seems to explain it like, Don’t they ?” 

The other groups of talkers were soon simi- 
larly dispersed by the strong arm of the law; 
and, as the church was by this time cleared too, 











it was not long before the Eye-witne#s found 
himself standing quite alone, in the dark, before 
the closed gates of St. George’s-in-the-East. 





THE BIRD AND BOWER. 





I map a little bower when I was young: 
A bird sang there, 

And I, poor child, still listened while it sung 
Its magic air. 


For still it said, or still it seemed to say, 
“ The world is thine ; 

See how the roses redden, waters play, 
And moonbeams shine. 


“ See how the sun, with golden dreaming light, 
The valley fills ; 

See how he crowds with a blue gloom like night 
The noonday hills. 

“ Deep in the foxglove’s bell, where’er thou go, 
Still drones the bee, 

And the red trout, where warbling brooklets flow, 
Leaps up for thee. 

“For thee the sun and moon were made of yore, 
The cloud and star; 

For thee God made the after, the before, 
The near and far— 


* All love, all power, all worship, all delight, 
All fancies wild ; 

All rainbow hopes, all dreams of day and night, 
For thee, O child !-— 


“ The fairy sitting in her home of fern, 
The piping fawn, 
The nymph that bears aloft her river urn, — 
Or guards the lawn— 
“ For thee God made the genii of the air, 
And of the deep, 
And the quaint elves that charm with witchery rare, 
The world of sleep— 


“ All, all is thine! thou, thou alone art king, 
Fair, good, and wise! 

Fresh, fresh from heaven, before the life’s great 

spring, 

Full-blossomed lies.” 

Thus in my little bower, when I was young, 
The song began, 

And all life’s summer through the syren sung, 
To lure the man. 

But now grey autumn thins that magic bower, 
The green leaves fall, 

And the old glory fades from tree and flower 
When wild winds call. 


I hear no more the fairy bugles blow 
The stars are dim, 

I hear no more, at the sea’s ebb and flow, 
The sea-maid’s hymn. 

With lowly heart and meek sad thoughts I stand, 
A dreamer vain ; 

But ah! that vision of the morning Jand 
Returns again. 


I dreamt it once, perchance as childhood dreams 
When life began ; 

I dream it now, nor think it less beseoms 
The time-taught man. 

I cannot tell if T shall find it true 
In worlds afar, 

If I shall win in that o’er-hanging blue 





My regal star. 
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But still the heart a far-off glory sees, 
Strange music hears ; 

A something not of earth still haunts the breeze, 
The sun, and spheres. 

Still, still I clasp my hands, still look and pine, 
Still weep and pray, 

Still, still am followed by a voice divine, 
And far away. 

What mean these yearnings, these mysterious sighs, 
This hope like fear, 

This feeling in the dark, these sudden cries, 
When none are near ? 

All things that be, all love, all thought, all joy, 
Sky, cloud, and star, 

Spell-bind the man, as once the growing boy, 
And points afar ;— 

Point to some world of endless, endless truth, 
Delight, and power, 

And thus comes back that grand old dream of youth, 
The bird and bower. 


THE CONQUERING HEROES COME. 





You are requested to be of good cheer, and to 
unfold your red velvet drapery along your bal- 
cony. Will yon be good enough to have the 
beak of your loyal eagle re-burnished? If your 
throat be clear, will you have the extreme kind- 
ness to cheer ? 

The scarlet is bursting upon every house in 
Paris, thanks to imperial doctors in cocked- 
hats, and with lancets at their sides. Bright 
crimson spots indicate a Parisian fever, and that 
the fever is coming out well. Then, in the vici- 
nity of the Place Vendéme, the heart of Paris, 
the doctors have achieved a triumph. Scarlet 
from the attics to the gateways, scarlet amphi- 
theatres, and columns scarlet-bound. Much de- 
lirium may be prognosticated. Way, there! 
for the blouses, bearing pails full of liquid 
red ochre, that are to be poured over the 
Venetian masts for banners. A clear space 
for the agile fellows, who are hauling these lofty 
masts to the perpendiculars, that their oriflammes 
may be even with the windows of grisettes’ 
fifth floors. While the skilful artists of fe- 
verish Paris pause, with their huge red brushes 
in their hand—a fair field for the wonder- 
working moulders! who turn out Corinthian 
columns while you wait in your shop; who will 
perch a Victory for you upon a hollow pedestal 
that shall look solid as the granite rocks, while 
you read your paper; who will work in little 
lanterns propped high up in the air, all night ; 
fixing colossal capitals fragile as whipped cream, 
upon columns about as substantial as Rheims 
biscuits. The head is lifted upon the plaster 
shoulders of Peace (with eagles for her foot- 
stool), as easily as the helmet was deposited 
upon the diver’s head at the Polytechnic. Then 
the air is rich with the débris of gold-leaf; and 
anon, the sandals of Peace are burnished, and 
the crouching eagles glisten in the burning sun. 

No wonder that the fever spreads rapidly in 


this weather; that the Boulevards catch the in- 


fection from the Place Vendédme, and unrol 
thousands of _ of crimson drapery. Paris 
is thirsty ; and, from Venetian ices to the humble 





coco, Paris drinks deep; her red face bursting, 
till it almost rivals the flush of the setting 
sun. One great idea dominates her in her fever. 
They are coming. Along these Boulevards; 
under these flags that darken the roads; past 
these great amphitheatres! They are coming! 
But, who ? 

Ask these importunate café waiters, who will 
graciously permit you to answer the question 
yourself to-morrow for the small charge of forty 
francs. Ask that bluff countryman of yours, 
Mr. Bull, who is known all over Paris, because 
he has given forty pounds to satisfy himself as to 
who is coming, and how this great Somebody is 
coming, and what will be said to this great Some- 
body when he does come. Seats, whenever the 
great question shall be satisfactorily answered 
early to-morrow, are being thrown up, even in the 
doorways, and hammers are having a busy time 
of it in all directions. Shop-windows are dain- 
tily lifted to the pavement, and women are dis- 
covered in the rear, still sewing at the crimson 
cloth. Brazen-voiced men, upon whom the fever 
isclearly expending itself with ferocious violence, 
thrust programmes under every passing nose. 
The fever has even seized upon the stockbrokers ; 
and they are crimson to the house-tops with 
their Venetian masts and velvet hangings, in the 
regions of the Bourse. At the doors of the 
shopkeepers lie great baskets full of rough-lookin 
accordions. Dare to ask what is the use whic 
these instruments are to be put, and you shall 
be gruffly answered that they are Venetian 
lamps, at five sous each, “ pardié !” 

Admiral Sir Chops is doubtless here, grind- 
ing his teeth over the inevitable annihila 
tion of his fleet by a few French fishing-bouts. 
Or, better still, he may be closeted with M. 
Protin (propagateur, initiateur matrimonial), 
with a view to a scheme for a general introduc- 
tion of Englishmen to French wives, that poor 
Albion may have a last chance of saving herself 
by the help of a Franco-English race. As M. 
Protin promises husbands “ dots” ranging from 
one thousand to twelve hundred pounds, it is 

robable that the scheme would succeed if M. 

rotin’s “ dots” do not, in any sense, stand for 
noughts. But Sir Chops must be comforted ; 
good France will be his friend still, and still in 
the English quarter of her capital provide for 
his “ bizarre” wants. He shall not lack even 
that “Guy’s Ess Balm” which, according to a 
Rue de Kivoli shopkeeper, enjoys so enviable a 
reputation in his native island. 

We are determined to rescue Sir Chops from 
the melancholy into which the ill-natured comic 
French writer has plunged him. He shall not 
be devoured by his constitutional spleen. Sir 
Chops shall feel the raging pulse of Paris with 
us. With us he shall hunt for a cab under the 
blazing sun, and with us he shall pray for blue 
spectacles to protect his eyes against the ever- 
reddening fever. From the red balconies whither 
may one’s aching eyeballs wander? To the 
shops? The baggy red trousers of Zouave 
suits at forty francs, for little boys of eight 
years old; the scarlet fez; the toy Zouaves, 
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hanging by their arms in dozens, distract us. 
From the shops to the people? We pass tie 
blazing face of a Turcos, whose brilliancy draws 
tears from our poor eyes. To the pavement ? 
The stones ool up a red heat to caution us. 
The relentless sun, that leaves no shady side to 
the broad simmering Boulevards, dashes the heat 
under our broad hat, brands our shoulders, 
parches our feet, and flays our neck. Currant 
syrup consoles us not, and in vain we quaff the 
grateful beer of Lyons. ‘That in this heat people 
can fever themselves over dominoes, and throw 
themselves into contortions at a billiard-table ! 
That under this tyrant sun, darting to the 
marrow of man, evil-faced crowds can shamble 
lightly over the burning pavement; laughing, 
eating, and haggling! That they can fight good- 
humouredly at omnibus-doors, and broil while a 
tumbler glares in the face of the sun at the ball 
he is to catch upon his forehead. Sir Chops 
vows that the heat beats Egypt, and he mops 
his bald head. With a light, cheery voice, a 
man cries medals struck in honour of the coming 
occasion, and Jooks without blinking into his 
tray of new coins, that sparkle like an adder’s 
nest. It is not too hot for a grisette to trip 
about father and mother and sister (with baby) 
and lover (with herself), and, having bought a 
farthing sugar-stick, to bite bits off, and 
laughingly poke them into the mouths of the 
party. Sir Chops must take courage, then, and 
follow the boiling stream with us. 

Heavy bribery produces a cabman at last, and 
we rumble lazily through the terrible Quartier 
St. Antoine to the Barriére, whence a broad 
dusty road leads to Vincennes. We make our 
way through solid banks of dust, till we are 
stopped by a feverish policeman, who turns 
us into our proper place, in a file of vehicles: 
lemonade carts, Seltzer-water carts, trim car- 
riages copied from Rotten-row, carts full of 
sugar “broken by patent machinery ;” inde- 
scribable carts full of indescribable people, 
driven by a noisy blouse and drawn by ani- 
mals in rope harness ; hawkers propelling bar- 
row loads of cheap peaches, figs, and plums ; 
honest old women, whose white eyebrows stand 
in bold relief from their bronzed skin, and whose 
snowy caps are deeply shaded in the folds by 
the dust, carrying heavy baskets loaded with 
macaroons and jumbles ; a chattering, laughing, 
tumultuous blue and white crowd filling up 
every available space between vehicles, hawkers, 
and policemen, all talking, shouting, singing, 
and clacking whips, in a white fog of dust, 
heated still hy the unrelenting sun, these were 


unuistakable indications that we were on the, 


right road to know some of the reasons why 
Paris had taken so merrily to the scarlet fever. 

The vast plain, at which we eventually arrived, 
appeared to have thrown up countless white mole- 
hilis, at the first glance, amid which needles 
appeared to be stacked, and blue and red and 
black ants seemed to be running by thousauds 
in all directions. But, as we took our eyes from 
the distance, and drew them upon thiugs close 
to us, we perceived that the far oif ant-hills 





were fac-similes of the tents (about the size of 
cucumber frames) at our feet; that the stacks 
of needles were bayonets ; that the ants were 
men and women. Here were stacks of heavy 
grenadiers’ arms, with the men’s rusty shakos 
hanging upon the bayonets, the men being not 
far off, indulging in games of skittles, or gaining 
honest sous by putting up the pins for visitors. 

Beyond the grenadiers’ lines were those of the 
Turcos. Cheered by the gaiety of the scene, 
even Sir Chops almost jumped from the carriage. 
Hundreds of, elegant ladies were peering into 
the little canvas boxes of the solemn Arabs. 
They were not the most savoury boxes, where 
eight swarthy fellows slept, packed close as figs, 
and where their ragged, greasy clothes lay all 
day long. But the Turcos were proud of them, 
and did the honours with dignity. Here a 
brawny fellow, lying upon his stomach, with his 
head just out of his tent, was looking at the 
pictures of the Sou Paper; there a fellow, squat- 
ting tailor-fashion, was taking his soup out of a 
battered tin with a bent pewter spoon. There 
is a hole in the midst of the first lines, and in it 
lumps of raw flesh are warming, and shapeless 
saucepans are bubbling, while ‘Turcos, enveloped 
in capacious aprons, and sheltered from the sun 
by heavy burnous, are watching the dinners of 
their battalion. Visitors talk to them, but are 
unable to understand the Arab-French in which 
the noble savages reply. Here is the trumpeters’ 
tent, with the bruised trumpets slung to sticks 
at the entrance. Everywhere are Turcos saun- 
tering, squatting, laughing with grisettes, fold- 
ing turbans, playing at cards, polishing swords, 
mending rent garments, all talking, and all 
smoking, and all proud to be the observed of 
thousands of visitors. 

“Look to yourself, Sir Chops! for hither- 
wards a mounted Zouave is dashing upon a 
bony steed, with a great tin pan slung to the 
animal’s neck. He is on his way to fetch the 
food of his company from one of the smouldering 
holes hereabouts. There is much to be cooke 
yet, before all these mouths will be satisfied ; and 
square lumps of meat, clustered in bunches, are 
slung upon bayonets still before the tents, where 
the flies are coming in for first taste. 

The tattered flags are stuck in mounds of 
loose stones: canvas beer-shops are choked 
with soldiers and soldiers’ friends, clicking 
glasses, and imbibing seas of sour beer and 
wine at threepence per bottle. The butts 
of Vincennes, ploughed with cannon-balls, 
are covered with the yellow linen of the 
troops, drying in the sun. Springs have been 
conducted hither by the engineers, and are 
filling cans of all shapes and sizes. Greedy 
corporals are making a long and noisy queue 
before the camp-butcher’s shed. The English 
Crimean medal lies upon hundreds of breasts— 
the blue riband browned by the sun. Every- 
body is on the move. Here a Zouave is 
splitting wood with his sword; there a Turcos 
is sketching. Rows of lean horses (some 
wounded), tied to stakes, are munching dry 
forage. Empty wine-casks serve for tables, 
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whereupon brown bread and black sausages are 
spread, tempting sous out of the pockets of the 
hive. In the corner is a very substantial stone 
police station-house—a | not altogether 
useless here. gn oee | is so lively, that even 
the drum-majors unbend, and bear themselves 
like common mortals, A contemptuous artil- 
leryman describes a dandy passer-by as a man 
with “white-bread” ideas. Heavy grenadiers 
chuck nimble nymphs under the chin, while the 
omnipresent Turcos appear to be sated with the 
admiration of the fair sex. We pass through a 
wood to the vast plain where the cavalry and 
artillery are encamped. The dragoons are very 
dignified: the guardians of the terrible rifled 
cannon bear themselves proudly, and cherish an 
unalterable affection for the guns that have 
loughed up fields of living men. Everything 
oe a nickname in France, and these guns 
are called Austrian Cigars. Cuirasses are 
being brightened for to-morrow; cans of oil 
are being emptied upon steel and brass; boots 
as tall as an ordinary chasseur are being blacked ; 
and horses are being fed and groomed by hun- 
dreds. The deate tock lean and woe-begone, 
and the sadder they appear the more they are 
petted by their riders. ’ 

Sir Chops declares that he begins to feel 
feverish himself with all this activity under the 
still scorching sun; and he is horrified when 
he hears that to-morrow this vast plain is to be 
a desert, and that the scattered host is to be 
gathered together and directed upon Paris. 

Dinner in a quiet room at Philippe’s pre- 
sently brought back the habitual — of 
Sir Chops’s temperament. We horrified him 
when we declared that we were going, in the 
cool of the evening, to take a last look at the 
fever-spots of oy Seve s and the Place Ven- 
déme. But it is not often that rational man has 
an opportunity of seeing so serious a case of 
scarlet fever. Every symptom becomes inte- 
resting, every scarlet spot is significant. The 
disease has many phases. There is its com- 
mercial phase, for instance. Were we not 
right in taking pains to learn that there was 
room for one hundred and one thousand one 
hundred and sixty people at the windows in the 
line where they would come to-morrow? Was 
not our severe study rewarded when we 
learned that a man had made a fortune by 
taking three thousand seats at a low price, and 
letting them at a high price; and that the in- 
ventor of the Venetian lamps had his crust and 
wine assured to him, by his ingenuity, for the 
term of his natural life? The coolness with 
which the waiter at the Café Pergod paused 
before our empty cup, with coffee and cream in 
his hands, and deliberately watched the finishing 
touches that were being given to the Peace 
trophy, was refreshing in the midst of the fever. 
Could any human creature remain indifferent 
and thrifty while hawkers were selling the 
Imperial infant in grenadier’s dress, broad- 
sheets of the decorations of all nations, broader 
sheets describing all the regimentals of the 
Imperial army ? 





The Boulevards are occupied, although it 
is ten o’clock, by a compact, laughing, excited 
crowd. Carpenters are sawing plauks, for 
seats, under every gateway. Cabs, full of 
flags, with the eagles lolling out of the win- 
dows, are struggling through the throng. The 
Place Vendéme is blocked up. The gravel- 
carts are there, and three or four hundred work- 
men are there also, giving the final rub to the 
Imperial canopy. Behind the amphitheatre 
ladies are creeping into the houses, to remain 
there all night, that they may see the great to- 
morrow from the peep of day. Cart-loads of 
flowers are passing hither oa thither ; flushed 
men are buying sou cigars by the hundreds; 
paper he leaves are fetching high prices; 
and wild plans are being laid for securing ad- 
vantageous positions upon house-tops. People 
who have a little forethought left in this the 
height of the fever, are securing sausages, andham, 
and galantine. The pork-butchers are besieged. 
Everybody is suggesting to his neighbour that 
it would be prudent to go to bed early, because 
to-morrow will be an exhausting day. It would 
- prudent, but who can sleep in a high state of 
ever. 

The wine-shops of the Halle will be crowded 
to-night. The gamin element of Paris will 
keep alive the darkness through, before the 
ewter counters, and over little glasses of 
1o0¢ wine, and savagely burning cheap brandy. 
The bakers will have no child’s play of it, 
baking rolls and galette through the small 
hours to the chirp of crickets and the sound of 
distant drums. Strolling through the Palais 
Royal on the stroke of eleven, we pass through 
a group of women busily sewing Legions of 
Honour and St. Helena ribbons, for to-morrow’s 
Moniteur is to be garnished with lists of men 
who are to bear crosses upon their breasts in 
token of the strength with which they have 
thrust their steel at the enemy. 

There is a spot, however, which the fever has 
hardly reached, yet it is close to the Tuileries. 
Calm and cool as oysters, the chess-players of 
the famous Régence marshal their pawns and 
rest their chins upon their thumbs, while their 
opponents snap their fingers over the game in 
fear and trembling. We remember a gentle- 
man who, wishing to give a select society an 
intense picture of the storming of Badajos, de- 
clared that, by Heavens! it was as exciting as a 
game at chess. We never understood the force 
of the comparison till now, when we see bishops, 
knights, kings and queens, of wood and ivory, 
lording it over mere human high-mightinesses, 
and holding their slaves firmly. In the Ré 
gence, the chess-board is not to be cleared for 
the field of St. Maur. The fever of the Boule- 
vards stops at the café doors, and passes aside 
down the Rue St. Honoré. 

We have made a vow that the midnight bells 
shall sound upon our tympanum through the 
softening medium of a nightcap. The great 
hotel in which we have been accommodated: 
with a garret at the price of a prince’s suite of 
rooms (through the kindness of a friend to 
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whom we entrusted the duty of providing a 

illow for us), when it receives our jaded limbs 
is wide awake still, The waiters are frantic, 
the master is white hot. We are inclined, 
indeed, 10 recommend him to see somebody, 
but we remember how deeply that searching 
hand of his has dipped into our pockets, and we 
leave him to shout, and stamp, and stare apoplexy 
in the face as he pleases. Number four wishes 
to be woke at five; number five must be woke 
and have a cold bath at four; number seventeen 
is lying in his clothes, and will want a cup of tea 
at a quarter to six, sharp; number eight wants 
two bottls of bitter ale and bread and butter 
now, and eggs and tea while dressing in the 
morning. 

“Cochons, va!” responds the dingy half- 
waiter, half-clerk, who is taking down these 
orders, that none of them may be punctually 
attended to, 

Head throbbing, hands hot, tongue dry, we 
take our candle, and panting under a hot roof, 
we hear St, Roch proclaim the advent of the 
l4th, 


Pale morning light shone upon dazzling 
dresses in the long breakfast-room of my hotel. 
But the rolls were only broken at the corners, 
the rich coffee was only sipped, in the general 
haste. The fever of yesterday had reached the 
hotel. Angry fathers were gathering stray 
members of their family, matrons were leaving 
strict injunctions about baby’s food, and young 

ntlemen, in plaids of the Moses clan, were 

uckling opera-glasses busily about them. 

At the hotel door a low, rumbling murmur 
caught my ear. It was not seven o’clock yet, 
and the by-street was swarming. Moustached 
gentlemen were dipping huge lumps of bread 
into coffee-cups before the cafés; others, terrible 
tipplers of that terrible absinthe, were mixing 
their favourite cloudy-green beverage. Blouses, 
with gaily-ribboned damsels on their arms, were 
stalking along the roads towards the Boulevards. 
Vendors of the four seasons were pushing bar- 
rows loaded with damaged peaches thither. At 
hundreds of windows blithe bonnes were tying 
Venetian lamps by dozens. The rub-a-dub of 
drums broke upon my ear at every coruer. Po- 
licemen looked ferocious, and were frantically 
catching at horses’ heads, as, still moving with 
the stream, I neared the Boulevards— Via Sacra 
upon which the footprints of sixty thousand 
heroes shall be printed ere the sun goes down ! 
At every turn I dip under the floating tricolor, 
and come nose to beak with the imperial eagle. 
Shrill as Boulogne fishwomen’s shrick when 
they are hawking oysters, is the ery of vendors 
of medals and paper crowns. Pleasant is the 
laughter of men and women as they elbow one 
another when the crowd thickens! I defy any 
nation to produce men who can poke more 
pointed elbows in neighbours’ chests with better 

liteness! Packed in solid masses, between 

ouses and a hedge of bayonets drawn along the 
kerb-stones, the Parisian may be studied to ad- 
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upon your toes! How deferentially he will bar 
your way, llow ceremoniously he will answer 
you when you wax a little wrath with him, 
There is nothing for it but to laugh, and chatter, 
and politely push, and ceremoniously squeeze 
with the rest. To take the laughter of jammed 
grisettes for music, and to inhale the fumes of 
barrack tobacco and garlic as tastes of delight- 
ful Araby! Ah, me! the sun is gaining power 
overhead, and the Boulevards are packed closely 
as a fig-drum. There is a mighty din along this 
broad way, mingled with the clashing of horse- 
men’s swords, and the occasional shouts of the 
blouses, raised when some gaudy staff-oflicer, or 
well-known general, gallops along the cleared 
road between lines of glittering bayonets. Every 
lamp-post is again and again sealed by urchins 
who are driven back by the police. The bal. 
conies are alive with pretty faces, the chim- 
ney-pots are gay with the tricolor, — Disderi 
the indefatigable is in his dark chamber pro- 
paring plates that, by a stroke of the sun, are to 
cast upon paper two faithful pictures of the 
heroes coming. Every shop-window has a 
splendid étalage of happy human heads, ‘Thou- 
sands of arms bear chaplets to be cast upon the 
broad way presently—paper chaplets, cut in the 
sombre byways where hunger glares, ever ready 
to en upon a chance that holds a crust. 

The sun flames upon this waving sea. The 
sea keeps up its music still, and steams, as it 
flows between the bayonets and the houses. 
There are three ‘miles and more of these 
shouting, singing, struggling crowds. There 
are three miles of these lofty houses, 
crowded from garret to ground with the 
faces of men, women, and children. A broad, 
even line of march, with great hedges of 
people flanking it ; with unbroken banks of armed 
men to guard it, shadowed by triumphal arches, 
and enlivened by dancing oriflammes, is spread 
before the bronzed host that chokes up the 
Quartier St. Antoine, and extends far on the 
dusty road to Vincennes. Little boys are carried 
everywhere proud parents, beating little 
drums or sounding little trumpets. Three-year- 
old Zouaves are whimpering for galette, and a 
Grenadier of the Guard (who must have been 
short-coated for the occasion) is sucking a sugar- 
stick. Old men are sporting the bronze medal 
of St. Helena, and are the object of special 
veneration to the blouses. Every five minutes, 
“There they are!” is shouted along the outer 
lines of the throng; and an almost deafening 
roar rises, and runs along the lines, to die only 
in the Rue de la Paix. The minute hands of 
the clocks are watched ; the point of distance 
is steadily kept in view; and men, women, and 
children, with outstretched necks, press towards 
the roads. The sun may dart his most fiery shafts 
upon this delirious throng ; not aman, woman, or 
child will wince. For, glory is coming, in tattered 
clothes, and with rusty helmet ; with Italian dust 
upon wheels, and the spots of enemy’s blood upon 
bayonets; with ragged flags holding by threads 
to hacked poles; with the limping wounded 





‘vantage. With what good humour he will tread 


showing honourable scars scarce healed. 
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Hark! the roll of drums; the thunder of the 
Invalides guns ; the lively strains of regimental 
bands; the electric sounds of distant vivas! 
Let me escape to my window from the mad 
multitude. ‘They throw their limbs about fran- 
tically, waving flowers and chaplets! Suddenly 
the roofs of the houses are alive. People run 
along parapets, skip upon chimney-pots, slide 
down slates, and crawl upon burning zine, with 
the agility of monkeys. At points along the line 
women and children are squeezed through the 
serried lines of soldiers. ‘The faces of all the 
soldiers, and of ali the crowd, are turned towards 
the Bastille. The sun is there to which these 
iuman sunflowers open their blossom. The 
murmur, the drums, the music are approaching. 
The sounds are becoming separate and distinct, 
and when the opposite lines of soldiers meet 
in the perspective there is a dusty, half dis- 
tinguishable confusion, 

os, yes, they are coming! Oh! moment of 
supreme happiness! Oh! proud mothers and 
sisters, and wives, throw open your arms-—for 
your heroes, with lofty step, though footsore 
and elbow-greasy, are tramping along the tri- 
umphal way; and every step presses a votive 
flower! Bright helmets gleam through the dust, 
the music swells, and sharp is the roll of the 
drums. A loud, shrill, prolonged cry greets this 
new assurance that the heroes are at hand. 
And then a dead silence follows. Every eye 
is searching a few yards behind the sturdy horse- 
men who open the march, searching for a so- 
litary figure. 

It is approaching, along a flowery way. A 
terrible fire of colossal bouquets from the win- 
dows, and a galling support of chaplets from 
behind the soldiers, makes the proud steed of 
the solitary man wince and caper. Handkerchiefs 
flutter like butterflies from every window ; and 
a loud shout of welcome rises as the solitary 
man, unmoved and easy, and graceful upon his 
restless horse, lifts his plumed hat, and just 
suffers himself to smile at the tens of thou- 
sands who hedge him about, and strew the way 
of his dainty footed horse with flowers. He is 
perfect master of himself while the floral shower 
is at its fiercest, while the vivas are loudest. At 
a brisk walk his steed carries him forward be- 
tween hedges of uproarious subjects. A bouquet 
strikes him, and he smiles; a shout rises, and he 
lifts his hat. But whence came all these flowers ? 
Are the fields for miles round Paris leafless. 
Is Fontenay-aux-Roses without a rosebud ? 
Sixty thousand men are tramping behind this 
remarkable leader: with marshals created on 
the battle-field, and standard-bearers still stained 
with the sweat of mortal strife. There will be 
flowers, and enough for all of them. 

_ We can hardly believe it as we notice, follow- 
ing in the wake of the leader’s brilliant staff, a 
battalion of men, dressed in all kinds of regi- 
mentals, it would seem, but so covered with 
flowers, from the points of their bayonets to 
their waist, that the regiment to which they 
belong remains a matter of doubt. “Long live 
the wounded!” shout the crowd from chimney- 





pot, garret, drawing-room, and pavement, But 
many handkerchiefs that were waving in the air 
a minute or two since are damp with tears now, 
For this battalion of maimed wen tewlging 
on crutches, bearing ghastly white bandages 
athwart very pale faces—with arms in slings-— 
and one with both arms gone—th's sick and 
faint battalion, I say, was a very difficult thing 
to keep dry eyes upon, Women burst upon 
them through the file of soldiers; national 
guards lift wine to their parched lips. They 
try hard to bear themselves lightly, and to 
march briskly under the blazing sun. They are 
conscious of the great position they occupy, that 
every bandage is a sash of honour-—that ever 
subre-cut is an ornament. We are now haat 
nobbing with the horrors of the baitle-field. But 
the wounded are passing on their way. ‘To the 
right, and left Tecan see the army of Ltuly—a 
mile of it at a time—winding its way: lively, 
musical, and nimblo—past tens of thousunds of 
shouting people, In the distance the flowers 
fall so fast from the windows that they appear 
like floral arendes, stretching trom the houses to 
the road, ‘This is indeed a happy day. The 
great army, winding along, capped with sparkling 
steel, looks like a gigantic serpent trailing 
through a dark and restless bd. 

Compact as a rampart stalks the haughty 
Guard, proud of the rusty shako and the whites 
seamed coat. Behind, we catch, bobbing in the 
distance, the turbans of the Zouaves. The excite- 
ment of the roofs and garrets is appalling. Ladies 
lean frantically over the balconies; gentlemen 
cast clouds of cigars into the open space, as the 
great Zouave drum-major throws his stick high 
into the air, catches it, twirls it round and round 
upon his finger, twists it behind his back, and 
jerks it forward over his head, all to the time of 
the drums, and walking at a brisk pace! He 
makes a great sensation, to which he appears to 
be supremely indifferent — just as indifferent. as 
the majestic dog at his side is, ‘To be the dog 
of the Zouaves of the Guard, is to be the kin 
of dogs. And the dog marching before al 
Paris, with a decoration upon his proud canine 
chest, and his general military costume, is eq 
to his brilliant destiny. You can see it in the 
solemn step with which he heads his battalion, 
and in the lofty calmness with which he meets 
the cheers of the populace. The dust of Italy 
is upon his paws; possibly, the fleas of Italy are 
in his coat! He may well be proud to head the 
battalion that struts boldly behind him. He can 
even afford to look down upon the goat of the 
Chasseurs. 

Made for fighting, handling muskets as lightly 
as toothpicks, self-sufficient everywhere, lis- 
som as osiers, patient under a burning sun, 
and with a keen sense of the enjoyment of 
fighting, and the pleasure of ploughing human 
flesh with those long, broad sword-bayonets, 
these Zouaves look terrible and cruel. If we 
are cheering successful war, however, we must 
be loud, as these dark men glide lightly and 
stealthily past, for they are of King Death’s 
chosen body-guard. Echoes of distant bands to 
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the right and left—bands going and coming, the 
heavy roli of the drums before us, the distant 
and near cries of the vast crowd—all under a 
sun, searing as a burning-glass, overwork the 
mind. My temples throb, and I am faint, and 
the march has only just opened! Some thou- 
sand fighting men or so have passed. Why, 
there are fifty thousand waiting behind for 
their vivas and their flowers ! 

I catch the rumbling of artillery. ‘“ Les 
Rasés!”’ shouts the crowd. The cannon that 
ploughed up the Austrian rear must be saluted. 
Ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs to weleome these 
hoarse-throated monsters! Well, it isnot atime 
to moralise: my business is cheering. The 
excitement is upon us all. What with that 
Zouave drum-major’s lusty dru:nmers, what with 
the bugles and the bands, what with the shouts 
of tens of thousands of people which have been 
ringing in my ears, 1 cannot hold back to 
speculate why those rifled cannon should be 
cheered. 

Then a Marshal of France, with one arm, a 
serious, sallow man, lifts his empty sleeve to his 
hat, as the people shout to “ Hard-as-leather!” 
Here he is back from the war with his corps 
darmée behind him, bearing tattered flags. 
“Les drapeaux !” shout the crowd, and then 
men almost fall upon their knees and worship 
these picturesque rags, which bring the sweat 
aud heat of strife vividly before you. Men’s 
eyes start, to drink in the story of every tear, of 
every spot, upon the beloved tricolor. Bosoms 
swell as the Austrian colours are borne along. 
Regiment succeeds regiment, all scarred and 
worn by war. For each there is a new welcome, 
and for every marshal a loud cheer and a bed of 
flowers. It is astonishing to find, as hour after 
hour passes by, that the cheers last, and that 
there are more flowers. And still, again and 
again, artillery rumbles in the rear of each corps 
d’armée, and the flags are worshipped, and men 
and women of the crowd dash at intervals into 
the middle of the battalions, and hug and kiss a 
bronzed brother or friend. Here a national 
guard throws himself into the arms of a captain 
of chasseurs ; there, a blouse salutes the tawny 
cheeks of a sapper of the line. 

Every corps d’armée has its nickname. 
Magenta’s corps is Victory, and when proud 
Magenta passes, the people cast themselves 
frantically on his path, and worship the hero 
of the war. Canrobert is affectionately saluted, 
at the head of his corps, which is wickedly 
ealled Hope. Then follows, with the baton 
of a marshal, Neil, nicknamed The Spoilt 
Child. Very few cheers meet him. The crowd- 
must be hoarse and weary at last, with the 
shouting, the dust, and the sun, so that there is 
very little enthusiasm left for the cavalry, which 
brings up the rear; there is none left when, as 
the poor fellows pass, a deluge falls upon tens of 
thousands of unprotected people. ‘The gamins 
are driven by the storm from the house-tops ; 
the women packed upon the pavements laugh, 
and gesticulate, and shrink back under cover 
somewhere; but still thousands hold their 





ground in the great bath, and give a faint wel- 
come to the dripping dragoons. 

It is fortunate that the rain has come to put 
out the raging fever. The national guards, 
with the water eddying from their shakos upon 
their bourgeois noses, are cool enough now, as 
they close round the last horseman of the arm 
of Italy, and shamble off in a broken line to their 
quarters. 


GREAT EASTERN POSTSCRIPT. 








Wirutn the last twenty years there has arisen 
a new profession. It hangs upon the skirts o; 
literature without being literature. It requires 
a strong chest, a power of doing without sleep, 
of sleeping upon shelves, stones, clay, or hurdles, 
an observant eye, an even temper, and a good 
memory. It is the profession of seeing and 
describing everything in the character of “ our 
own correspondent.” 

The men who follow it with love and deter- 
mination are not cold, calculating men; they 
are men who live only in action, who feed only 
upon excitement. tthe belong to the same 
race who have wandered over parched deserts, 
who have sailed out into unknown seas, who have 
thrown themselves amongst howling savages, 
who have sat over powder mines to gather 
information, and to spread it, when gathered, 
before an ever ravenous public. The risks they 
run are measured in thousands of pounds ster- 
ling by careful actuaries; the pay they receive 
is liberal, but no more in proportion to this risk 
than the twopence halfpenny (or one quarter of 
a day) which the common soldier is paid, when 
he storms a battery, or throws himself upon a 
hundred bayonets. Their enterprise is un- 
doubted: their political economy is utterly 
rotten. A crown of glory is always ready for 
their hot and impulsive heads :—a foolscap gar- 
nished with fevers, broken bones, corns, bunions, 
dirt, and chilblains. 

A dabbler in this eccentric profession, I speak 
from some experience. I began with a giddy race 
on a puffy locomotive, I may end with being blown 
out of the mouth of a cannon to describe the 
sensations. I have done many wild things in 
my time, and I am still alive to do some that 
are wilder. My last essay was in the experi- 
mental trip of the Great Eastern, and I have 
returned in the full possession of all my limbs, 
if not in the full possession of all my facul- 
ties. 

Before these pages can possibly be laid before 
the readers of All the Year Round, there will 
not be one of those readers unfamiliar with 
almost every incident of the voyage. As 
my purpose, leseten, is strictly to record what 
I saw with my own eyes on board the slip, 
and not what was brought to me by well- 
meaning friends or well-instructed messengers, 
it is possible that my Great Eastern Postscript 
_ not be wholly uninteresting, or without 
value. 

The first thing that puzzled me in the voyage 
was the refusal of the directors to permit my 
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joining the vessel at her moorings in the river. 

was to be tolerated at the Nore, but not at 
Greenwich. I had about twenty companions, 
who were also anxious to sail in the good ship for 
aspecial public purpose ; but that purpose, it was 
decided by the board, did not begin until she got 
to Sheerness. Some of themostenergetic amongst 
“our own correspondents” believed that the 
Thames, the start, and the course down the 
river, were things, above all others, to be seen 
and to be recorded, and some rowed after the 
floating island in cockle-shell boats and barges, 
while others took deceptive conveyances over- 
land, and found themselves in Kentish hop- 
fields, listening to the flutter of birds and the 
familiar crack of the September gun, when they 
should have been floating on the river, and 
thinking of nothing but water, tar, and Rule 
Britannia, A: select party attended to direc- 
torial instructions to deliver themselves at 
Stroud about four o’clock in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the seventh of September, and 
were taken on board the small theatre at Chat- 
ham in the course of the night, instead of the 
great ship Leviathan, off the mouth of the Med- 
way. ‘Their vessel had come to an anchor at 
Purfleet about two o’clock in the day, and the 
four speculative spirits who got out at the Erith 
station, but took their chance of boarding the 
vessel, had every reason to be satisfied with 
their irregular proceeding. I was one of the 
number. 

The voyage from a muddy pier at Erith to 
the companion-ladder of the great ship was one 
of some difficulty. A leaky boat had to be pre- 

ared with row-locks which were cut out of the 

lesen tuasile belonging to a Kentish Arab, or 
mudlark, on the beach; and the passengers 
were expected not only to pay a high price for 
the voyage, but to bale out their crazy craft 
with a rusty pint pot. One half of the course 
was performed in this manner, and the other 
half in a powder-barge, which came up and 
charitably rescued us. In a quarter of an hour 
more we were under the sides of the great ship, 
while our credentials were sent up for exami- 
nation, and passed through a black hole, like 
a trick trap in a pantomime. This was one of 
the cargo portholes, we were given to under- 
stand; and it was comforting to see that em- 
blem of law and order, a London policeman, 
standing in charge of this ship entrance. 
Though blue, he did not look naval; nor did 
the ship from this point of view; it had the ap- 
pearance, to my thinking, of an immense float- 
ing House of Correction. 

At last we were admitted, and I found myself 
standing, for the first time, on the deck of the 
floating island. 

I had learnt before I started, from certain 
statistical records of the vessel, that her length 
over all was nearly seven hundred feet ; that. her 
length of beam was eighty-three feet ; that the 
length over her paddle-boxes was one hundred 
and twenty feet ; and that her height from the 
bottom to the top of the upper deck iron was 
fifty-eight feet, Dut all this gave me a very 











faint idea of her size. My first impression, on 
walking about her decks, now they were in all 
the confusion incident upon her first start into 
blue water, was worth more than all the com- 
parisons I could ever have made from bare 
figures. 

I was standing on a raised street that had 
suddenly been built in the river, I will eall it 
Upper Thames-s rect. Upper Thames-street 
after a shower of rain, and a heavy visitation 
of coal-dust. There were ropes, and pulleys, and 
engines craning in cargo from barges; there 
were pools of water filled with rotten bunches 
of deal shavings, and chips of oak wood ; there 
were coils of thin rope, and lines of thick rope ; 
casks full of ale, of herrings, of ship’s provisions ; 
deep gulfs of holes gaping for trusses of bed 
and bedding, or for uuelees passengers, through 
the upper and lower decks far down into the 
base of the huge ship; great heaps of chain 
lying about amongst planks of wood, amongst 
heaps of bricks, and many sacks of potatoes. 
A dozen of these potato sacks took up as much 
room as all the correspondents who were re- 
fused admission, for the present, on board the 
ship, and who were running madly up and down 
the North Kent Railway, or dining in some 
musty hotel in the ancient city of Rochester. 

The state of the sh'p at this time was a hope- 
less muddle. No common man on board con- 
nected with the ship seemed to know where he 
was, what he was doing, or to what depart- 
ment he belonged. Bodies of rigging hands 
pulled feebly at ropes, and uttered plaintive 
sounds, but with nothing like a will, an effect, 
or a sense of duty. Below there had been 
a grand early dinner in celebration of the suc- 
cessful towing of the Great Ship Company’s 
whole capital thus far down the river, and many 
supplementary banquets were still being spread 
and devoured in the chief saloon. The enter- 
prise was at rest, having passed all the dangers 
of Discount point, near the Blackwall bend in 
the river, and it stood motionless with its dark 
hull, its bare rigging, and its five short funnels, 
for glasses to be levelled at it from the Kentish 
hills, or for groups of men and women to watch 
as they walked along the swampy Essex marshes. 
Most of the visitors had departed by train to 
London, with a view of returning at different 
hours of the night. These were unruly Icdgers, 
who availed themselves early of the latch-key 
privilege, and the watermen who clung round 
the ship, like floating barnacles, had reason to 
congratulate themselves on a splendid harvest, 

The first great difficulty I had to contend 
with was to find my berth; the next great diffi- 
culty was to find a bedroom steward to help me. 
I was to be known by a certain number. I 
was to eat according to that number, and to sign 
wine-tickets with the same arithmetical signa- 
ture. ‘That number was 645, which represented 
a first-class berth, and as night approached I 
thought it advisable to seek for it. ‘There was 
nothing very unreasonable in this, although the 
bewildered bedroom steward seemed to think 
so, If it had been any other number than 645 
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he could have found it, he thought, without 
difficulty. Would 220 do as well, or 730, or 
102, or nought and carry one, or six times three 
is eighteen? I was sorry to give so much 
trouble to a man who was unacquainted with 
the plan of the ship; but I thought it best to 
seek for my proper place, having a strong ob- 
jection to be turned out of bed by an indig- 
nant stranger at some unknown hour of the 
night or morning. The steward procured a 
candle, and we began to examine the vessel. 

We went down a broad staircase amongst the 
cellars of Lower Thames-street; and we went 
up-stairs again, in another direction, and down 
stairs once more in another. We passed many 
carpenters, who were driving nails into walls, 
or sawing blocks of wood, or arranging fittings. 
We disturbed the repose of many jack-planes 
which were reclining in unfinishe Soin, and 
we interfered very much with the toilet of 
several workmen who lived in the places they 
were engaged to finish, We went into com- 
partments containing three-shelf beds, two-shelf 
eds, and six-shelf beds; compartments without 
sofas, and compartments with sofas; compart- 
ments with portholes through which we could see 
the dark line of country on the river-bank, and 
hear the ripple of the water; and inner com- 
partments where the bed-shelves were painfully 
close to the door, and the ventilation of a more 
than doubtful character. The bedroom steward 
was evidently taking his first unwilling lesson in 
learning the topography of the ship, and I was 
profiting by the same experience in a much 
more cheerful temper. The journey taught me 
that the fore-part was, in this vessel, constructed 
so as to be the best part of the ship; that the 
dining aud drawing saloons were built along the 
centre, and that the sleeping apartments clus- 
tered in quadruple rows, and double tiers of 
cells round the sides of the floating island. 
When 645 was at last found, it was in the 
possession of a troop of contractors’ men, who 
had made it so dirty, and had so perfumed it 
with tobacco, that I felt no desire to disturb 
them. If a printed notice on the door had not 
given them some show of authority for being 
where they were, they had taken the most effi- 
cient means, as far as I was concerned, to secure 
themselves as masters of the situation. 

Once more, then, the weary, bewildered, 
flustered bedroom steward retraced his steps, 
being met at every turn by persons who 
wished to know where they were; who told 
him to put a can of water into 228; to see 
that no one took unlawful possession of 818 ; 
to remember that 117 was engaged for Mr. 
De Pass and family during the whole series 
of voyages; and to call 614 at six o’clock 
A.M., ind not to forget the clean pair of Wel- 
lington boots, and a can of hot shaving-water. I 
began to relent in my persecution of this unfor- 
tunate servant of the company, and I took the 
first berth he offered me, after this, in a sort of 
Manchester warehouse, filled with unopened 
trusses of blankets under the grand saloon, the 
number of which was 444, an easy number to 


remember. Immediately opposite the door of 
this apartment was a large square structure, 
which went from floor to ceiling, and a couch 
upon which I saw a cool night’s rest in perspec. 
tive if 1 disliked the ventilation of my substi- 
tuted cabin. The large square structure was 
that pn of the fore main paddle-engine- 
funnel, which stood between the second and 
third decks, 

Having devoted so much time and exertion to 
the discovery of a sleeping berth, I was rather 
disappointed on finding that sleep was not an 
article supplied by the company on board their 
floating island. Iam not a restless man, but I 
am unable to slumber within hearing of the siege 
of Sebastopol, the workshops of a hundred active 
Tubal Cains, the barking roar of some great 
steam monster puffing up a pipe as broad as a 
main sewer, the ceaseless blows of a steam 
water-pumping engine, and the fretful tapping 
of an iron chain against the iron casing of the 
vessel. It was not necessary to add the barking 
of a dog to this, except to fill up the intervals 
between the louder noises of the floating 
island. 

The sights of the early morning on deck were 
the arrival of the pilot, as usual in a dress-coat, 
and the heaving of Mr. Trotman’s patent 
anchor. Why all pilots should attend to work 
a vessel in opera costume, I shall never under- 
stand; but why the patent anchor should be 
very obstinate in moving from the bottom, is 
much more clear of comprehension, when I re- 
member that the Admiralty have set their faces 
against 1t. 

The obstinacy of the anchor in moving was a 
fault on the right side, and it gave me an oppor- 
tunity of observing the working of an entirely 
new motive power in mechanics. It is called 
piccolo power, from “ piccolo,” a small flute. 
I'he upper and lower capstans are manned by 
a crowd of sturdy men, and the poles only begin 
to move, and the anchor to rise, when the small 
flute is played by an attendant Orpheus ina 
blue jacket. The tune is supposed by the igno- 
raut to regulate the steps of the men, but no 
sensible person can be led away, for a moment, 
by this shallow opinion. I shall prepare a paper 
upon piccolo power for an early meeting of the 
Royal Society. 

Another of the sights on board was Mr. 
Gray’s well-known invaluable patent machine 
for adjusting the ship’s compasses. For those 
who were not ogee of understanding the 
scientific use of this apparatus, there was a 
Michael Angeloesque lion on the outer case, 
which would always be worth its cost at any 
Art Union in the country. To those who had 
no taste for high art, science had kindly ad- 
dressed itself in an humble and attractive cloak, 
and the case of the machine was suggestive of a 
brass retort for brewing hot elder wine, or a 
highly advanced baked-potato can. 

Wandering down below, I came suddenly 
upon a small imitation of Newgate Market, the 
meat-house of the floating island. It was 





tolerably full of slaughtered carcases of various 
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kinds, some stowed away like mattresses, 
and it showed me that only the servants of 
the company were allowed to set the ship on 
fre. Our candles were properly taken away 
from us, by the bedroom stewards, at ten 
o'clock the night before, and we were left in the 
dark to grope our way to our couches. Here, 
at eight o’clock in the morning, was a candle 
that had been stuck against a block of wood, 
and that had burnt down below the level 
of its dangerous socket. How long it would 
have been before it caught the woodwork, it is 
impossible to say, but I extinguished it at 
once, without waiting to test the experi- 
ment. 

Just above this meat-house was the grand 
saloon, the Versailles, or rather the Italian 
Court of the ship, an apartment that had con- 
sumed much capital in its elaborate and Crystal 
Palace-like decoration, that might, perhaps, 
have been more navally expended. A num- 
ber of carefully painted panels, divided by 
large plates of solid looking-glass, by the richly 
curtained alcove doors that led to nests of 
berths, and by the berth window-holes cut out 
of a wall of golden flowers, were very pleasant 
things to look upon; but the whole of this 
apartment was a gilded sham. It had nothing 
ike sea-going comfort about it. Its space 
was limited for so large a ship, and its many 
nirrors were engaged all day and night in delud- 
ing the passengers as to the extent of their 
chief sittimg-room. The couches are placed 
round those two highly decorated and beglazed 
funnel shafts, which stood at each end of this 
Italian Court upon the water, a couple of smiling 
voleanoes, As you looked in those glittering 
uitrors, to adjust your cravat, or brush back 
your flowing hair, you might have seen the dim 
outline of a death’s-head peering over your 
shoulder. 

Behind their deceitful faces was a steaming 
mass of destructive water, ready to explode at 
ay moment. Their duty was to act as con- 
cealed funnels ; their construction was to make 
them concealed boilers. The water constantly 
being passed through their outer and their inner 
surface (a space like that which would be made 
by putting a pint seed measure inside a quart 
measure), was a shield which protected the 
loungers in the ship’s drawing-room from 
the heat of the inner, or furnace-funnel, and 
a feeder of fluid, at the same time, to 
the boilers below. This water was boiled in 
its progress, and passed into the boilers warm 
instead of cold, for engineering purposes, 
and the whole safety of the thing was provided 
for by a valve as large as a man’s hand. In 
theory it was beautiful: in practice it has failed. 
rom the stopping of a valve, the water- 
chamber became a closed boiler of explosive 
steam, and the result was an accident (as every- 

y knows) which would have destroyed the 
vessel but for the extreme solidity of its con- 
struction, This solidity of construction would 
have been no consolation to most of the pas- 


‘ sengers if the explosion had happened at the 





dinner hour on Wednesday, when their banquet 
was spread in this apartment, nor to the ladies 
in their drawing-room just beyond, if it had 
occurred a couple of hours later in the evening, 
when the band of the floating island was be- 
guiling the time with a concert. The fault’ was 
a workman’s fault, and upon the unfortunate 
workmen the full weight of its consequences 
has fallen. 

As we passed Gravesend, on our voyage to 
the Nore, on Thursday morning, the whole 
county of Kent seemed to be assembled in piers 
and gardens to watch our progress. The people 
looked like beds of flowers as they sat motion- 
less on the land; and the ships in the river 
were bending down with the human fruit on 
their decks and in their rigging. By degrees 
the two coasts became misty, as they receded 
obliquely on either side; and we steamed out 
of the river cleft-stick at half the speed of our 
engines, which gave us thirteen miles an hour. 
At the Nore our anchor was once more let go, 
like a gigantic diver, into the sea, with a roar 
like the heavy rumble of thunder ; the water for 
some distance round was turned into a frothing 
well of champagne, and it was some time before 
its excitement subsided. Our dinner, on this 
oceasion, took place in the chief dining-room 
of the ship, an apartment divided from the 
grand saloon by an intervening kitchen, and 
running, with a supplemental chamber, past the 
paddle-boxes, under the first and second decks 
and along the centre of the floating island. The 
construction of this apartment was, in the main, 
the same as that of the chief saloon; only one 
funnel, however, belonging to the screw engines, 
passing through it from ceiling to floor. ‘The 
other two funnels, further aft, which appear 
amongst the masts of the vessel, belong to 
the same engines, while the two funnels fore 
(one of which is now destroyed) belong 
to the paddle engines. The dining saloon 
was cramped and confined, like the gilded show- 
room, ~ * round the sides were the same doors, 
areas, passages, and windows, belonging to 
berths, like the lower section of any ordinary 
houses in an ordinary street, except that the 
windows were square holes without any glass in 
them. I passed the greater part of the night 
looking at the pictures upon deck—at the brass- 
faced moon shining through the rope ladders— 
at the lines of rigging which seemed to cross 
the hazy sky, like many rows of black rails—at 
the blinking yellow lights off different parts of 
the coast—at the silent men on watch, who 
paced the deck, or leant lazily over the deep 
sides of the vessel—and at the groups of tarred 
and greasy riggers, who clustered thickly round 
the hatches of the sea-going Italian Court, lis- 
tening to the band music down in the ladies’ 
saloon. The next night, at the same hour, the 
scene was far different. 

On the morning of Friday, the anchor was 
weighed, for the second time, by piccolo power, 
aided and abetted by the singing of the men. 
Those men who were most musical were least 


useful in pushing against the capstan poles 
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with their chests, as the latter operation is not. 
favourable to good singing. About a dozen 
men seemed to go round between the poles, as 
if they were taking a little gentle walking exer- 
cise. It is true they were nothing but mere 
outriggers, the regular crew having received a 
small payment on account, which they were 
supposed to be spending in the traditional 
sailor-fashion at various out-ports. The disci- 
pline of the ship was sheer higgledy-piggledy, 
and no one seemed to feel this more than 
Captain Harrison, who was not the commander, 
except by courtesy, until the vessel arrived at 
Weymouth. The floating island had not yet 
received the sailing certilicate of the Board of 
Trade, and was not yet formally handed over by 
the contractors to the proprietors. For all this, 
the shareholding interest was very strong on 
board, and the visitors were told by one of these 
gentlemen, when a spot of ink was dropped 
upon a cabin table, “never to forget the fact 
that they were guests of the company.” 

The morning brought with it a stiff gale of 
wind, and the promised steadiness of the floating 

island was tested more severely than it was ever 
thought likely it would be in the Channel. If 
the shares were half as steady as the vessel they 
represent the shareholders would have every 
reason to be satisfied with their enterprise. The 
speed was undiminished at half power, according 
to the engineer’s report, and also according to 
the pilot’s measurement. The motion was 
nothing but a side-rocking motion, scarcely felt 
in the centre, without an pitching, and this is 
ali that has been provided for by the lamp- 
swinging apparatus and other things in the 
cabins. These calculations may possibly be 
upset when she comes to the vexed question of 
the long Atlantic swell, and I leave them to 
the test of experience. 

There was quite a little Stock Exchange on 
board in the persons of the principal share- 
holders, and operations were in all probability 
made as she rounded Par Point, or ploughed 
rapidly along the Channel in sight of the white 
cliffs of Premium. 

If the wind has the credit of playing many 
strange tricks with vessels at sea, it certainly 
ought to have the credit of playing even more 
strange tricks on the deck with the passengers. 
It causes them to put on unsightly disguises, as 
if they were giving a comic entertainment, 
and were coming up, half discovered, from 
behind a green baize table in the characters of 
a number of those fancy creations, which must 
appear as strange to those who know the world 
as an African Earthman or a Zulu Kaflir would 
appear in a drawing-room. The wind not only 
causes such passengers to envelop themselves 
in transformation caps, but it alters the very 
aspect of their faces. It pinches up the cheeks, 
it reddens the nose, it dishevels the hair, and 
almost prevents the son from recognising his 
father. 

A storm of rain is even more remarkable in 


Jacob’s ladder of 
across the bottom; and hear nothing but the 
roaring of engines, and the ringing of iron upon 
iron, or of iron upon stone. 


and gaze at the dull, mist 
water, and amuse medion | 
cast of wind, which came so strongly up the 
sides of the vessel that the weight of a child 
would have been sustained upon it, as a pea is 
sometimes blown up on the top of a tobacco- 
pipe. Looking along the ship from this elevated 


a sharp and sudden shower, I found the huge 
vessel entirely in the hands of a few oil-skin 
pirates. The director of the engines—the most 
gentlemanly of men—was not to be recognised in 
the black, wet, shiny, coal-meter on the paddle. 
box ; and generally the floating island seemed to 
be inhabited by a race of men who were partly 
fishermen and partly sewer-keepers. An hour, 
with a little sunshine, soon restored Upper 
Thames-street to its ordinary condition, and 
brought out the Rotten-row loungers once more 
upon its surface. 

One great comfort experienced in walking 
upon the deck of the great ship, was the impos. 
sibility, as it seemed, of getting in anybody's 
way. You might look over the side without 
being hauled away by a rope, or walk down any 
passage without interfering with the work of the 
vessel. Six hundred persons were said to be on 
board, but no one was in the least aware of it. 
The hardy traveller, who rejoiced in sea-legs that 
had never been lost, and who loved to pass his 
days upon the paddle-box, might have taken fifty 
people up with him, without getting in the way 
of captain, engineer, or pilot. The latter gen- 
tleman, a short, sharp man, with a very shrill 
voice always coming through a bright speaking. 
trumpet, and who was always in a restless state 
of movement, never complained for an instant of 
being interrupted. If you went to perform 
the common but forbidden operation of speaking 
to the man at the wheel, you were only left in 
doubt as to which man you should speak to, be- 
cause there were a dozen of them. ‘They stood 
directed by an officer, in a square steering-house, 
with windows in front, and looked like a squad 
of marines who were going through some exer- 
cise. There were patent indexes, and many 
other officers, communicating with each other 
along the ship’s length, but you might walk 
for hours before they were forced upon your 
notice. You might wander to the large glass 
skylight over the engine-room, and look down 
on a slow-moving mass of green iron and 
bright, oily steel, as large in appearance as 
temple columns, or the Marble Arch at Hyde 
Park; but the working engineers were invi- 
sible, far down in the gulf of an engine-room 
beneath, which was reached by clean network 
galleries, like the staircases of a great conser- 
vatory. You might look down the deep, square 
stoke-holes on deck, like the shafts of coal- 
mines, and see nothing through the narrowing 
gridiron bars but a red glare 
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each side, her level deck, her upright masts, her 
restless pilot, and her more restiess funnel- 
smoke, which was beaten down by the gule, and 
beaten up, and twisted about like a helpless, 
struggling weathercock, in all directions. The 
Joint Stock Company (limited) is on board, un- 
limited and happy. She walks the waters like a 
thing of life. For the present; only for the 
present. 


The regular dinner had been finished about 
ten minutes; the time was between half-past 
five and six p.m., on Friday, the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1859; we were passing Hastings, and 
Belshazzar’s feast had begun. A dozen of “our 
own correspondents” had remained at the table 
to congratulate a director of the company and a 
proprietor of newspapers, upon the prospects of 
the great vessel in which they were seated. 
That director had just risen to acknowledge the 
compliment, when death stared him, and stared 
us all, in the face and spoke to us in a voice of 
thunder through a dull booming sound, a crash, 
another crash, and a fall of some heavy weight 
upon heavy wood. <A number of shrieks upon 
deck, a distinct shock, a shower of broken glass 
which fell upon our table and about our heads, 
asmell of hot steam, and a sense of some awful 
danger, brought us all upon our feet. I in- 
stantly recollected all that had ever been said 
against the vessel, all the monsters I had seen 
amongst her machinery, all the mysterious noises 
I had heard-at the back of every partition during 
the night, all the gulfs I had looked into upon 
deck, and still I could come to no conclusion. 
lt was not my place, nor the place of any 
man at that table, amongst “our own corre- 
spondents,” to fear death. We were there 
as running historians for running readers, 
and it was our duty to see and record as 
much as possible. Any other course of action 
would have been a fraud upon our employers— 
the public. 

[ have no particular kind of courage. I can- 
not endure a cut finger; but I have sufficient 
nervous excitement to carry me through Pande- 
monium, and out at the other side. It carried 
me through the steam, down a staircase, into 
the grand saloon, which had been blown to 
om by the explosion of the water-casing all 

own the main fore funnel. Not a vestige of 
the volcano in a glass case was to be seen. The 
iron funnel, weighing many tons, had been shot 
up from its root in the hold of the ship, through 
the roof above, to fall across the deck, with its 
inner casing crumpled up like dried parchment. 
The hangings were torn and disordered, the 
floor was covered with broken glass, the barley- 
sugar-stick rails in some places were displaced, 
the carpet was rolled up and smoking with dam 
heat, the mirrors were either shattered or dimme 
with thick steam, and the lamps in some 
places were broken down or were wrenched 
awry. The gingerbread glory of the Italian 
Court at sea was gone. The couch upon which 
I had been sitting two hours before, with my 
back to the bursting funnel-boiler, was also 


gone, but the bookcase, nearly opposite, from 
which I had taken a book, still remained. The 
chess-boards I had specially ordered for the 
evening’s amusement in this arabesque se- 
pulchre were overturned. The floor was rent 
asunder in a hundred places, and in the ladies’ 
saloon, along the centre of the apartment, it was 
thrown up into a bow, and torn into shreds like 
the strips which cover a case of oranges, or like 
you may cut a bandbox with a large knife. 
The private staircase of this inner drawing-room 
was blown in all directions, together with its 
covered way or pavilion, which stood upon deck. 
Down below there was a broad, deep gulf like a 
sprung mine, filled with fragments of heavy 
timber, and splinters of wood, all torn as small 
as if they had been prepared for special sale. 
They were lying in shelving heaps against the 
wall, and the whole place looked like a large 
building-yard after a volcanic eruption. Down 
another gulf in the Italian Court there was a 
bundle of ragged planks, sticking’up, in many 
directions, and a pair of smaller funnels, which 
had come through the floor of the spot where 
the volcano in a glass-case had formerly stood, 
and which were crossed like the letter X, 
some distance up into the once gorgeous 
apartment ‘This part of the vessel was never 
meant for sea-going purposes, but only as a 
river show, and it came to a violent and un- 
timely end. 

As I was among the first in this shattered 
cell of over-decoration, I saw the captain’s little 
girl hurried out of a passage leading to a nest 
of berths on the left, and passed on up-stairs 
uninjured. She was the only person in the room 
at the time of the explosion. Looking over the 
rails near the left chief doorway, down a well 
that had been made by the blowing away of 
certain skylights, I heard several frantic eries of 
“They're buried!—They’re dying! — They’re 
smothered !”” Immediately afterthis about a dozen 
excited men began to tear frantically at a huge 
jammed heap of splinters, blankets, mattresses, 
doorways, couches, iron, and glass. Above the 
din you could hear the regular moans of a person 
in distress, and this only served further to excite 
the men who were endeavouring to tear away 
the obstinate rubbish. 

“He’s here!—He moves!—Heave down a 
rope !—Pull up a chain !—Handy, there !—He’s 
gone !—Hah!”—and a hundred such phrases 
were shouted by every man below, while many 
jumped upon the welded mass of fragments, 
without knowing what they were doing. The 
buried man was at last dragged out underneath 
the heap by the energetic and well-directed ex- 
ertions of Mr. Hawkins, the chief boatswain, to 
whom he may consider himself indebted for his 
life. He presented a sickening spectacle of blood 
and bruises as he was carried with loud cheers up 
the saloon staircase, but his wounds were happily 
slight, although he would probably have been 
suffocated in a few more minutes. He was a 
near neighbour of mine, as far as sleeping ac- 


commodation went, being laced next door but 





one. He had retired to his berth after dinner (as 
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I might have retired to mine, but for the little 
compliment we were paying to the director), 
and while there the ram came upon him like a 
cloud of dust. The only trace that I could find, 
some time after, of my berth—No. 444—was 
the fragment of a figure-plate upon the main 
wall. 

Passing on to the deck again, I met a number 
of stokers carefully carrying a scalded comrade 
of theirs, who was one of thirteen injured by the 
explosion through the furnace down one of those 
fearful stoke-holes. One man had jumped through 
a porthole in his agony—to S lemadiotely 
drowned ; and the poor fellow who was being 
earried along the deck was crying be pee 
most probably from fright. The whole crew, 
with a few exceptions, were very much un- 
nerved. Another victim soon came along, who 
appeared to be doubled up, as if with cramp, 
but who endeavoured to walk, with a little help. 
J followed these men into what was called the 
dispensary, or hospital-hold, down a dark and 
double flight of steps, by the light of a flicker- 
ing candle, round a corner, atid between two 
long tables, across a lower unfinished common 
dining saloon ; through another rough deal door, 
and down a dark winding staircase ; across a 
kind of hold, up a pair of ladder steps, and 
along two passages, until at last I opened the 
door amongst the wounded, dead, and dying. 
It was a low-roofed, dirty, wretched place, wit 
a small surgery at the end, and as one man was 
utting down mattresses, and preparing blanket- 
“4 another was sweeping up the shavings, 
dirt, and chips from the floor. tt was not large 
enough, nor airy enough, to contain the dozen 
injured men, and some were placed upon tables 
ina hold of the vessel. A number of beds were, 
pulled to pieces for the sake of the white soft 
wool they contained, and when the half-boiled 
bodies of the poor creatures were anointed with 
oil, they were covered over with this wool, and 
made to lie down. They were nearly all 
stokers and firemen, whose faces were black with 
their work, and one man who was brought in 
had patches of red raw flesh on his dark, agonised 
face, like dabs of red paint, and the skin of his 
arms was hanging from his hands like a pair of 
tattered mittens. He was marked early for peace 
and death, while the others, who have since gone 
to rest, were moaning, and complaining of 
thirst or cold, and were with difficulty kept down 
in their rude beds all through the bitter night. 
Poor fellows! they add a few more martyrs 
to the long list of men who have been saeri- 
ficed in the working of fancy inventions. As 
they lay with their begrimed faces above the 
coverlets, and their chests covered with the 
strange woolly coat that had been put upon 
their wounds, they looked like wild beings of 
another country or another world, whose proper 
fate it was to labour and suffer differently 
from us. 


All through the bitter night, as the huge 
vessel, whose shell was uninjured, still kept 
upon her course to “ensure the commercial 
success of the undertaking” (I use the exact 
directorial phrase), many groups of whisper. 
ing riggers and stokers were standing in 
corners of holds and parts of the deck, while 
the passengers who had lost, or who had for. 
saken, their berths, either walked about until 
daybreak, or slept feverishly upon chairs and 
couches, or under the staircase pavilions on 
deck. Many servants of the public, like myself, 
were busily employed in examining the results 
of the explosion, in eliciting the true character 
of the accident bit by bit, and in collect. 
ing, with some difficulty and opposition, that 
painful information which was laid before 
the public by telegram the first moment we 
were allowed to go on shore. To help in 
ensuring the commercial success of the under- 
taking, we were kept the prisoners of the 
company from Hastings to Weymouth, and we 
were insulted by being asked and expected to 
place an official report in the columns of the 
newspaper press, which had the singular pecu- 
liarity of concealing every particle of the truth. 
Having passed, by some miracle through what 
every competent and unprejudiced engineering 
authority on board declared to be the greatest 
explosion, considering the weights and forces, 
that had ever happened on board a sieam- 
vessel, we were asked to call it “an accident,” 
and to say that “several stokers were injured,” 





when three were already dead, and five more 
out of the other ten were not expected to re- 
cover. 

It is almost needless to say that such a report 
was indignantly rejected, and that I, for my 
art, claim to be considered no enemy to an 
interesting and great enterprise, no foe to 
progress, no antiquated croaker or man be- 
iind my age, because I decline to accept a 
purely geo vessel, on a disastrous ex- 
perimental trip, round a portion of this island, as 
a proved great ocean success, and because I 
have joined with a few others in speaking the 
whole unqualified truth. 
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